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Text of Browder’s 
Garden Speech 
See Page 4 
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Packers -+- Greed Break Nazi Hold 
=Black Market On Vital Rail Line 3 


MOSCOW, Jan. 11 (UP)—The High Command au- 
By Louise Mitchell nounced tonight that the Red Army had captured 399 | 
Blame for black market operations in New York City 0 


evsk and Mineralnye Vody, big towns in the : 
was placed at the doors of the biggest packers yesterday Pyatigorsk, another big town in the same area, also 
by an independent wholesaler. 


\ was captured, the communique said, along with some 
Go to any large wholesale meat market whether it be Ag 


Westchester, Harlem, Washington or 14th Sts. and you To the north, Soviet forces beat toward Roestoy 
will find the black market at work, he revealed. “4d stiffened German resistance along a strongly forti- 

At 4 A. M., long before the packers’ branch office has | fied defense line. Seventeen smaller towns had been gar~ — 
opened its doors for regular business, trucks are waiting 


‘nered in by the Red Army just before Georgievsk 
on the streets to be loaded and shipped off to the large 


* Mineralnye Vody fell. g 
retail butcher shops which can afford from five to ten 60 TOWNS IN 36 HO 
cents graft on each pound of meat. Large packers are New Soviet conquests around 
hiding from the trade that they are still disposing of 
large quantities to favored butchers. a 

Small butchers wait around in the markets for hours 
at a time trying to get a few pounds of bacon and ham 
while the larger butchers which deal with the big packers 
can afford to grease the palm of packing house salesmen 
or managers. 

As a result, small butchers cannot get meat and con- 
sumers are paying above-ceiling prices to cover the graft. 


At Lenin Memorial . the whl si, wl 


dete control of ly and | is the only sure- 
G practices in the meat trade, he | 
1 has shown, he declared, that the OPA 

cannot solve the black market scandal by half-way meas- 
ures such as probing retailers, or investigating whole- 
salers, or hearing consumer complaints. The entire indus- 
try has to be controlled from the large packers down to 
the consumers and with the assistance of the butcher 
unions, the wholesaler emphasized. 


“One cannot break the black market unless they take 
over the entire supply and distribute the reduced quotas 
equally. Otherwise, the small butchers and wholesalers 
will be driven out of business and consumers will be at 
the mercy of packers’ prices.” 

More than half of the meat coming into the city is 
handled by the large packers. Independent olesalers 
selling from 30 to 40 per cent get their meat from small 
packers via brokefage houses. In order to regulate meat 
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) | Who's Behind the Bogis 
‘Equal’ Rights Amendment? 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
It is no accident that Bill No. 1 


(Special to the Daily Wgrker) 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.— 
In order to carry out his 


i 
il 


i 
2 


is 


* While news of new Soviet successes against the Nazi war machine 
world's radio and press wires, 20,000 jammed Madison Square Garden last night to honor 
the memory of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, whose leadership in founding the Soviet Union 
made those successes ible, 
They came to hear Earl Browder, General Secretary of the 


McNutt Calls Off 


Discrimination Probe | 


By Adam Lapin 


(Daily Werker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—A major crisis in the ex- 
istence of the Fair Employment Practices Committee de- 
veloped today as the result of War Manpower Chief Paul V. 
McNutt’s decision to postpone indefinitely hearings on dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the railroad industry. 

Two members of the FEPC told“ 


= FDR Appoints 


‘Flynn as Envoy' 
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Nevertheless the Soviet midday communique 
the Red Army “repelled counter-attacks and 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Allied Bombers Rip 
Fonte S 
unisia Supply Lines 
LONDON, Jan. 11 (UP).—Allied bombers have 3 
tered railways, harbor installations and transport columng ~~ 
in a mighty two-way offensive against Axis supply lines 
stretching over 600 miles of Tunisia and Libya, commu- 2 
niques reported today, and the British radio said the Eighth 
Army was about to resume its drive® . — 7 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Freedom Front in Hungary: 
Major Groups Unite 
To Drive Out Hitler 


(By Wireless to Inter-Centinent News) . 
BERNE, Jan. 11.—A far-reaching movement to free 
Hungary from Hitler-allegiance has gotten under way in 
Hungary, reports from Budapest revealed this week. 
s new ~oreme.i, calling itself the ‘National Front 
of Independence,” has succeeded in bringing together rep- 


x “IChina-U. S. 
Pact Signed 


CHUNGKING, Jan. 11 (UP).— 


2 


— cubkinced exlabaine af 
civilization is itself a great memo- 
rial to Lenin.” 


* "| quarters builing, turning it into a 


mass of flames and wreckage. 
Focke-Wulf 190 attempted to inter- 
cept Cochrane and damaged an 
aileron and a tire on his plane, 
but he returned safely to base. 


Spain Vets Still 
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Held in Prison 


By Ivor Montagu 


(By Cable te the Daily Worker) 
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ers; two leading members of the 
Peasants League; one big indus- 


ex- |trialist, board member of the Hun- 


patriots 
rally in a fighting front to win 
the independence of their native 
With this purpose in view 


Ohina signed a treaty with Great 


Britain and India today, abolishing 
extra-territoria] rights in China al- 
most exactly 100 years after the 
treaty of Nanking opened this coun- 
try to Western domination by a sys- 
tem of special privileges. 
Under the treaty signed in 
Chungking, Great Britain relin- 
quished the right to station troops 
in China, It abolished the system 
of treaty port rights, the interna- 
tlomal settlements t Shang®=4 sand 
Amoy, and the British concessions 
at Tientsin and Canton. 
Regarding the treaty with the 
United States, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek sent the following 
wire to President Roosevelt: 
“I take much pleasure in ex- 
pressing to you the deep gratifica- 
tion of the Chinese government and 
people for signing the new treaty 
It is to me signal proof of the 


The Daily Worker 


By the Editorial Board of the Daily Worker 
Tomorrow marks the 19th anniversary of the I 
Worker. Many of you participated in the launching of 


member the sacrifices which the pioneers of our me 


loth Anniversary of 4 | 


1 f 
a * 


* n 
& 


joy which those who had the privi- : 
lege to participate in the great 
undertaking felt upon its achieve- 
ment. 

And almost all of you are ac- 
quainted with the hardships and 
struggles that the DAILY WORKER 
has had to go through in order 
to maintain itself during these 19 
years. You yourself have helped 
eae | 


Axis threat to our ep 
and our liberties. It is no e 
ation to say that the Daily 
is one of the most effective 


— 


ente of the United Nations, 
not only during war but in peace.” 
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working class newspaper on Jan. 13, 1924. You will r ies 
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"Apparently then, the officers ot 


— voices are bein 


people we can 


On the 
War Fronts 


conditions, 


vehicles. 


the Germans still hold the 


hands. 
Because General von 


the vigorous Red Army offe 
An amiazing feat deserving 


this great operation. 
We might add that the 


has NONE at all). 


have the raflheads right behind their lines. 
of the front is fed by seven lines (while the Red Army 


g heard to the effect that the 


Soviet offensive does not move fast enough.” Some 
people even think that an advance of 150 miles in three 
weeks, in the dead of winter, is not very much. To such 
say; It is very much, even under normal 


when military transport is 


normally shared by railroads and motor 
However, the situation on the 
Don Front is far from normal. 
already spoken of this, bet think that it 
is worthwhile mentioning again. 

The front between, say, Millerovo and the eastern 
end of Lake Manych (roughly 300 miles) is served (on 
the map) by three railroads—the lines Voronezh-Rostov, 
StalingradLikhaya and Stalingrad-Tikhoretsk. Because 


We have 


station of Rossosh, north of 


Millerovo, the first line cannot do the Soviet troops any 
good, because it cannot carry any through traffic, only 
the section KantemirovkaSheptukhovka being in Soviet 


Hoth’s remnants of 22 divi- 


sions are still entrenched west of Stalingrad, the second 
and third lines, both stemming out of Stalingrad, do not 
function, being broken within Stalingrad itself. Thus we 
see that under winter conditions and in spite of the 
absence of a dense net of roads within the loop of the Don, 


nsive is rolling along, fed en- 


tirely by truck transport over lines as long as 250 miles. 


the focus of our attention in 


Germans, on the other hand, 
Their side 


In spite of these tremendous difficulties the Red Army 


Military Transport ‘Miracle’ By a Veteran Commander 


is advancing on all sectors 


fastest advance took place in the Caucasus where Soviet 


troops have virtually encirel 


Georgievsk and are approaching the spas of Kislovodsk 
and Pyatigorsk. Tremendous booty has been captured 
again and this shows that the Germans have been seized 


by panic, at least in spots. 


The most important operation? however, is unfolding 


on the eastern approaches 


Rokossovsky is again advancing after having crushed a 


German counter-blow of a 


supported by over 100 tanks. The Red Army appears to 
be now 55 miles from Rostov. 
It is clear that the Germans are extremely worried 


about the situation around 


about 30 divisions for the defense of that all-important 


“gate.” 


On the Central Front German reserves have consid- 
erably slowed the Soviet offensive near Velikie Luki and 


little progress is noted here. 


The same can be said of the Millerovo sector where 
the Red Army has not advanced since the last days of 
December (when it took Verkhne-Taras®wka),. . 


The RAF has bombed Essen for the 50th time, losing 
7 planes, or about 5 per cent of the efféctives engaged 


(which is not bad). 


There is practically no fighting in Tunisia, except in 
the air. The Allies are now bombing Tripoli (and Rom- 
mel, if he is still there, which is doubtful) from three di- 
rections: Libya, Malta and Tunisia. 


There is ne ~f importance to repor’ from the 


other fronts. 
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of the Southern Front. The 


ed the important junction of 


| 


to Rostov where General 


couple of infantry divisions 


Rostov and have mustered 


From Inside France 


Toulon Symbolizes Another French. 
Uprising --- 1919 Mutiny Haunts Foe 


By Joseph Starobin 
(Second of three articles) 


The flames of. burning battle- 
ships, exploding magazines, 
eross-fire of French destroyers sink- 
ing each other must have lit up the 
whole .coast of 
that morning of November 27 when 
the French navy went down to the 


bottom, scuttled by its own crews. 


It is true that the details of what 
happened at Toulon 


of jt remained afloat. 
Mueller: formerty of the de 
, declared in Lon 


fact been sunk. 


in Barcelona. 


But however that may be, the 


Significance of the scuttling doves 
mot depend on the degree to which 
it was completed. 


The significance lies in the fact 


the 


southern France 


remain 
; shrouded in darkness. The Vichy 
. radio originally said that all of it 
went down. Secretary of the Navy, 
Frank Knox thought at least a third 
Admiral 
sub- 
sequently that most of it had in 
And we do know that at least 


three French submarines turned up 
in Algiers, while one was interned 


Pride of 


v* 


France Scuttled by French Sailors 


9 


7 


Among the ships sunk at Toulon by patriotic French sailors, in the greatest single act of resistance 
te the Germans since France fell, was the powerful modern battleship Dunkerque, shown above. 


the navy at Toulon were no longer threw terror into the hearts of returning to their homes in civilian 
in full control of the situation. French reaction, which was never) clothes. Apparently their stories 


that it happened, and in the eir- Those that were outright pro-Ger- quite forgotten. 


cumstances surrounding this un- man should have been expected to 


paralleled action. 
WHAT TOULON MEANT 
It was in the first place a mighty, 
and unprecedented protest against 


the Germans, against Hitler's rule 
of France. 


Save the vessels for Hitler. 


have been expected to do their ut- 
most to reach Algiers: 

| But the fact is that the fleet did 
neither. 


It ‘is with this background in 


Those; mind that the ttle information| memorial meetings held 
that were bound to Darlan might we have about the scuttling at | French towns in honor 


| Toulon makes it a much bigger af 
fair than is generally realized. 
We know that the leading Ger 


It was in the second place, & sued a long time before—namely, | scuttled. 


complete disavowal, a moment of that if the Nazis break the armis- 


Supreme and total disillusionment 
with Marshal Petain and the whole 
Vichy regime. 
It was in the third place, clear 
proof of how untrustworthy the 
French people considered Admiral 
Darian. | 
And it was finally a call to action 
to France itself to rise up in de- 
fiance of the Nazis. 
Consider the circumstances. 


the armistice with the Vichy gov- 
ernment and German and Italian 
troops marched into the unoccupied 
Zone, leaving the city of Toulon un- 


ed. 

By this action, the Nazis tore up 
the armistice. But at the same 
“time, the last shreds of the mask 
of “independence” were torn from 
the ugly visage of the Petain re- 
gime. 


Petain had always said that 
complete occupation of France 
- ‘would be resisted. For this purpose, 
was the Navy, and there was 
army of 100,000 volunteers 
“which had remained under Vichy’s 
control. 

The scuttling of the fleet was 
therefore not only a protest against 


It was the though the 
gallors had declared that if Petain 
would not resist—in fulfillment of 
his pledges—then at least the Navy 


But it is also important to re- 
member that ever since he had been 


3 
8 
; 
8 


I Darlan was issuing one ap- 
after another for the French 
the Allies. 

we true that the officers of 
, all of them handpicked 
were in full control of 
tion, we might have ex- 


Fs 


rata! 


5 ati 
: 
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itself, as we now know, it 
y after Darlan had given 
er to cease hostilities that 
She lower officers and commanders 

‘the Prench North African army 


8 


« 


< 


| tee, the fleet was to be scuttled. 


SAILORS DECIDED ACTION 


This means that the French 
sailors 
and carried through the supreme 
and dramatic sacrifice. 

For those who recall Andre Mar- 
ty’s thrilling account of the mutiny 
of the French fleet on the Black 


ceptional heroism of the French 
sailor will come as no surprise. 

| For, as Marty describes it, prac- 
tically the entire fleet then sta- 


tioned im Soviet waters off Odessa afterwards the remaining armed 
refused, from April to August ot forces of the Vię ny government | 
were 


1919, to engage in any further as- 
saults on the young struggling So- 
viet republics. 

It happened on the eve oi Easter, 
1919. The sailors refused to load 
any coal for the flagships, France, 
Jean Bart and others. They said 
the war was over. They had no 
intention of fighting the Russians, 
whom they came to realize were 
building a new society. 


FORCED FLEET TO RETURN 


They wanted to go back to France 
and they succeeded. 

On one ship after another, they 
ran up the red flag. The crews of 
one ship would sing the Interna- 
tionale to the other, as well as songs 
about the defense of Odessa. 

They forced Admiral Amet to 
come out and meet them and after 
long negotiations, the mutinous 
sailors compelled a major part of 
the French fleet to return to Tou- 
lon and other ports. 

As Marty rélates the story, not 
only the sailors but the infantry, 
which was charged with occupying 
Tiraspol and other Ukrainian towns 
refused to fight the Red Army de- 
tachments. 

Moreover, when the fleet did re- 
turn to the Mediterranean, dem- 
onstrations continued in the port of 
Toulon itself. The soldiers and 
sailors returned from the Crimea 
virtually took over the town, held 
meetings on the docks, and marched 
to free the prisoners held in the 
naval prison. 


„ 


themselves, decided upon 


We know that Heinrich Himmler, 
chief of the Gestapo arrived imme- 
diately afterwards. 

We know that the arsenal on 
shore was blown up, and the town 
was cordoned off for several days 
afterwards. 


FRENCH FIGHT NAZIS 


Swiss reports spoke of fighting 
between French and German within 


Sea in the spring of 1919, this ex- the town, where the situation ob- determined. 


viously went beyond the control, not 
only of the Vichy police but of the 
German army. 

We know also that immediately 


were disbanded.” Weapons 
taken from the marines on shore 
and the army men. 


occasional reports pf guerrilla war- 
fare in France. On September 27, 
the Germans bayonetted to death 
one of the first leaders of the franc- 
tireurs— the snipers—a miner called 
Charles de Barge. 

He was a municipal councillor 
in Pas de Calais province, and his 
group had carried out organized at- 
tacks on power stations and com- 
munications near Lille, Douai, Arras 
and other north French towns. 

But with the ssuttling of the 
fleet and the disbanding of the 
Vichy army, the franc tireurs grew 
rapidly. 

It is interesting to recall that the 
French general, Lattre de Tassigny, 
whom Laval has just sentenced to 3 
ten-year prison term for organiz- 
ing a group of 209 patriots in ex- 
pectation of an American landing, 
was accused, in the original Vichy 
indictment of “wandering through 
the countryside” together with men 
and officers. And when he was ar- 
rested, said the Vichy indictment 
“his partisans fied.” 

On Dec. 18, Geneva reports spoke 
of many officers and men, with- 
holding their arms and joining 
groups of franc-tireurs who are now 
terrorizing’ the Germans in south- 
ern France: 

One correspondent wrote from 
Berne that “French opinion is be- 
ginning to learn of the tragic events 


In the month of June, 1919 they 


: 


The fleet adhered the man admiral, Erich Raeder, was in French people to greater 
‘original plans which had been is-|the town while the fleet was being is clear from the reign 


For some months there had pies! 


And we also have know 


preme <cacrifice of the Toglon dead. 
That they did not die fin vain— 
but actually helped a 


which Laval immediately instituted. 
Hardly a day passes without some 
stories from the German radio, and 
the DNB news agency listing hun- 
dreds of “Communists” and terror- 
‘ists arrested, with vast quantities of 
explosives, and literature seized. 
This brings us to the final article 
—tomorrow — on the relations be- 
tween the Communists and other 
anti-fascist forces in the under- 
| ground, in so far as they can be 


Justo Death 
Seen Blow to 
Democracy 


armed résistance to the fascist ag- 


Hof all who foment’ race hatred.” 


especially women, it is necessary to 
give women equal pay for equal work 


| Soviets Take 


jingrad-Likheya railroad and the 


Pollitt Urges 
Unified Plan 
For 2nd Front 


By Ivor Montagu 
(By Cable to the Dally Worker) 

LONDON, Jan. 11—In a New 
Year's “Victory Program” Harry 
Pollitt calls on British workers to 
“give everything that is required for 
the offensive in Africa and every- 
thing required for opening a Second 
front in Europe.” 

At the same time he insists on a 
solution of the Indian question “by 
granting India its right to indepen- 
dence and its right to form a na- 
tional government, which will then 
fully cooperate with Britain in 


gressors.” - 

Pollitt wants a government 
“which will fully support every re- 
volt of the peoples in the occupied 
countries, and which will fight 
against race hatred, particularly 
anti-Semitism, and secure the arrest 


RAISE WOMEN’S WAGE§ 


It is essential, he said, “to raise 
the wages of lower paid workers, 


and grade womcn upward in every 
branch of industry in which they 
are taking part. 

“It is necessary also,” he added, 
“to improve the pay allowances 
and pefisions of men and women in 
the armed forces, to smash down 
the class barriers that prevent 
speedy promotion of men from the 
ranks, to extend cultural, educa- 
tional and social facilities to men 
and women in the armed forces. And 
in this latter function the labor 
movement is to take a leading part.” 

Pollitt advocated a “unified Al- 
lied strategy” for the war fronts 
and an “increase in every aspect 
of war production” on the home 
front. 

To raise production, the workers 
should demand extension of thie 


work of joint labor-management, 


cist employers. He particularly de- 
nounced as short-sighted 
“war tribunal awards that result | 
in strikes or talk of strikes.” 


RANK AND FILE LEADERS 

“In this grave hour,” he said, 
“nothing should be allowed to in- 
terrupt the continuity of war pro- 
duction for a single moment.” 

The fulfillment of many of these 
objectives, he went on, requires the 
strengthening of the government, 
“not by makeshift changes but by 
fundamental changes, in the sense 
that new leaders must come from 
the common people where the most 
capable leaders are to be found.” 

The government must, incident- 
ally, he concluded, “declare its in- 
tention of putting into practice the 
main principles of the Beveridge 
— 


3 Big Towns 


In Caucasus 


—— 


(Continued from Page 1) 


One Soviet unit captured an in- 
habited locality which the Germans 
had converted into a forward base. 
Big stores of booty fell to the So- 
viets, including a supply dump and 
18 motor vehicles. 

In another sector, Soviet tanks 
and infantry stormed forward to 
smash two German battalions of 
about 2,000 men, destroy six tanks 
and four guns, and capture one 
tank, two armored cars and 11 
trucks. 

The Red Army appeared to have 
cleaned up practically the whole 
Lower Doh area between the Stal- 


5 


south arm of the river bend east 
of a north-south line between Tat- 


(Dauy Worker Foreign Depar...- B+) 

The death of Agustin P. Justo, 
former Argentine president, and 
one of the foremost critics of Ra- 
mon “Castillo’s pro-Axis policy, 
comes as a heavy blow to the dem- 
ocratic forces of the hemisphere. 

Justo was long associated with a 
policy of hemisphere solidarity. He 
had offered to join the Brazilian 
armed forces when Brazil declared: 
war on the Axis last August, and 
was associated with the growing 
national unity movement in Argen- 
tina which is destined to play a 
decisive role in the September, 
1943, elections. 

Only a few weeks ago, Justo sup- 
ported an Argentine mass meeting 
of some 30,000 citizens of Buenos 
Aires, honoring President Roose- 
velt, a meeting which became a 
mighty demonstration of solidarity 
with the United Nations. 

His death stunned the Argentine 
people and a ten-day period of na- 
tional mourning has been decreed. 


Survey Shows No 
Oil Crisis Here 


ALBANY, Jan. 11 (UP).—A - 
liminary state police survey on the 
fuel oil situation in New York State 
today discounted reports of any 


opposite bank, and rammed ahead, 


sinskaya, 53 miles east of Likhaya, 
and Ust-Kagalnitsky, 45 miles east 
of Shakhty. 


MOVING ON SALSK 


Soviet progress in securing Stal- 
ingrad's southwestern flank was es- 
pecially marked along the Kotelni- 
kovski-Salsk stretch of the railroad 
below the Don. The Red Army was 
reported converging swiftly on Salsk, 
junction 110 miles southeast of 
Rostov, from Martinovka, 56 miles 
to the north, and Vesely, 32 miles 
up the railroad. 

Farther down in the Caucasus the 
Red Army offensive was reported 
crushing German strong points by 
the dozens, raising the question of 
‘whether and when the invaders 
would attempt a stand at Rostov, 
focal point of the pincers which 
ithe Soviets were steadily closing. 
The High Command reported 
bloody fighting for a river position 
where the Germans had concen- 
trated many guns, six-barreled mor- 
tars and a score of tanks. Soviet 
assault troops forced the river, 
smashed the Nazi foothold on the 


taking much booty and many pris- 
oners. 

Applying successfully the envelop- 
ment tactics carried out throughout 
the Don and Caucasus offensives, 
the Soviets Sunday by-passed Geor- 


at Toulon from seamen who are 


submitted to Governor Dewey at 
his request. | 
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Long Way From West Point 


Inspecting carriers who 
in New Guinea is Lieut. Gen. Robert Eichelberger, former commander 


of the military academy at West 


forces in the field in the operations at Gona and Buna. 


help tote supplies to U. 8. forces operating 


, 


‘hewn 


Point. He commanded the Allied 


Major Gro 


To Drive Out Hitler 
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ups Unite 


(Continued from Page 1) 


they have drawn up a common 
program. 

“The program of the ‘Hungarian 
Front of National Independence’ 
contadgs” the following points: 

. Immediate cessation of the 
war. Severance of redations with 
the Axis powers. Withdrawal of 
Hungarian troops from the Soviet 
Union, Persons responsible for 
Hungary's involvement in the Hit- 
lerite war to be brought to account 

“2. An independent active for- 
eign policy. Cooperation and con- 
solidation with nelghboring na- 


production committees and resist tions on the principle of the pro- 
all provocation offered by pro- es- tection of Hungarian national in- 


terests against the aggressive as- 


those pirations of the Germans. 


“3. So long as the country is not 


supplied, to prohibit all food ex- 
ports. 


“4. Realization of the democratic 
rights and liberties of the people. 
Universal suffrage by secret ballot. 
Freedom of speech, press and as- 
sembly. Democratization of the 
administrative apparatus. Aboll- 
tion of all anti-Semitic laws. Pro- 
hibition of fascist parties and or- 
ganizations. A democratic social 
policy; an improved standard of 
living for the workers. 

“5. Far-reaching agrarian re- 
forms. Land grants to the peas- 
ants. Distribution of the dig 
landed estates and prohibiting of 
the possession of more than 600 
acres. 

“6. Effective development of Hun- 
garian industry. To force out 
German capital from Hungarian 
economic life. 

7. A democratic national policy. 
A broad national self-government. 
Abolition of privileges enjoyed by 
the German minority. Disband- 
ment ef the Volksbund. 

“8. A Hungarian national cul- 
tural policy. Removal of fascist 
contamination from the press, 
schools, literature and from Hun- 
gary’s cultural life. 

“9. Formation of a government 
of national mdependence that will 
convene a National Legislative As- 
sembly to introduce the necessary 
constitutional and material guar- 
antees of the freedom, independ- 
ence and prosperity of Hungary. 

“10. The ‘Hungarian Front of 
National Independence’ calls upon 
all those who are in accord with 
its strivings to fight with all the 


means at their disposal for the 


realization of this program. Pa- 
triots must form organizations of 
the Hungarian Front of National 
Independence everywhere—in the 
towns and villages, in leagues and 
parties, in workers trade union or- 
ganizations and in the army. Do 
not wait for special instruction; 
let everyone at his place immedi- 
ately set about organizing the work. 

“We call upon Hungarians living 
abroad to act in the spirit of the 
Hungarian Front of National In- 
dependence, and to unite their 
forces. The time has come for us 
to consolidate and lead all true 
Hungarians in the struggle for a 
strong, independent and democratic 
Hungary.” 


Eisenhower 

Sends Wire to 

Mikhailovitch 
(Dally Worker Foreign Department) 

According to United Press des- 
patches from London the Yuzoslav 
government in exile made public 
yesterday a telegram which Lieut.- 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
sent to Draza Mikhailovitch; 
of the “chetniks” in Serbia. 

“American forces in Europe and 
North Africa congratulate their 
comrades in arms on the immortal, 
courageous Yugoslav resistance un- 
der your brilliant commander,” 
Eisenhower's message was quoted. 

“Your immortal warriors, united 
on their mother soil and deter- 
mined to drive out the invaders in 
a noble spirit gi sacrifice, serve the 
common cause of the United Na- 
tions. May the New Year bring 
them every success.” 

A Yugoslav government spokes- 
man in London admitted that Mik- 
hailovitch now is carrying out only 
“small forays” against the Axis oc- 
cupation forces, saying that “be- 
cause of winter conditions it is im- 
possible for Mikhailovitch’s guer- 
rillas to carry on full dress war- 
fare.” 


Paintings Exhibited 

The 8th Street Playhouse Art 
Gallery is exhibiting paintings 
under the auspices of the Young 
Artist Section of the Artists League 
of America. Among those exhibit- 
ing are: Charles Joffee, Herbert 
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Daily Worker 


Marks 19th 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ments through which the working- 
class is enabled to meet the new 


responsibilities of labor to the na- 
tion in its present peril. y 
The Daily Worker is helping to 
forge the unity of labor, national 


unity of all the win-the-war forces 


and the unity of the United Na- 
tions. It raises and clarifies the 
major issues we must meet and solve 
on the road to victory. * 
The great assistance given by the 
Daily Worker, especially through the 
writings and contributions of Earl 
Browder, to war production, is one 
of the latest evidences of this, role 
of our paper. To those of you who 
have read and admired the great 
war book of Comrade Browder 
“ictory—and Aftér"—we wish to 
point out that the line of policy 
outlined in this book, guides and 
inspires all of the work of the Daily 
Worker. 

The Dally Worker is a newspaper 
for which there is no substitute, 
There are other newspapers of 
greater volume, greater technical 


include many features which our 
working-class newspaper cannot at- 
ford. But there is no substitute for 
the correct line, the political clarity 
and guidance which the Daily 
Worker gives to the people. No 
Communist, no progressive worker, 
no enlightened and social-minded 
citizen can possibly make his or her 
work fully effective without the 
daily guidance of the Daily Worker, 
We know there are many com- 
rades and friends whose dollars and 
pennies make possible the continued 
existence of the Daily Worker but 
who fail to buy the paper every 
day. These very comrades and 
friends would consider it the great- 
est disaster if the Daily Worker 
could not be published daily. 


most effective ways in which we can 
assure the financial circulation of 
the paper and assure its existence 
is through constantly increasing i 
circulation. 

We all know of the great sacri- 
fices made by our brothers and 
sisters in the underground mové- 
ment in the Hitler-occupied coun- 
tries to maintain their press. Yet 
we who enjoy so many advantages, 
do not always make full use of 
them, 

On this 19th anniversary of 
Lenin's death and in our celebration 
of the 19 years of the Daily Worker 
let us resolve to do everything in 
power to build the Daily 
, to extend its circulation to 


t city who would eagérily 
it if we went to them to . 
what our paper is, and make 
easier for them to get it every 
day. 

Let everyone of us present here 
tonight at this great Madison 
Square Garden meeting resolve to 
buy the Daily Worker every day and 
the weekly Worker on Sunday at the 
same newsstand. Let us resolve to 
bring the paper to our shopmates, 
fellow trade-unionists and neigh- 
bors. 

Finally we wish to make clear that 
the Editorial Board of the Daily — 
Worker requires the help of the 
readers. We not only want you te 
read what the Daily Worker says, 
We also want you, throygh your 
letters to the Editors, to keep us” 
informed of happenings among thé 
people and their organizations and 
to share your opinions with us. In 
this way the editors and the read- 
ers will jointly. contribute toward 
making the Daily Worker the 


out of our problems and for 
ing victory. 


COLUMNS FOR ACTION! 


speed< 


cles and columns by outstanding 
thinkers and writers, Use them in 


Leopold, Jane Watrous. 


They Answer the Questions 


How Soviets Accomplished _ 
Medical Miracles at Front 


The medical miracle of caring for 
men wounded in battle so that only 
1% per cent die is credited to the 
Soviet doctors who care for Red 
Armymen, 

It was on Nov. 8 during the Con- 


gress of Soviet - American Friend 
ship, that Dr. Henry E. Sigerist of 


Johns Hopkins University, chair- 
man of the panel on Public Health 


and Wartime Medicine, revealed 


that 70 per cent of the Red Army's 


wounded were restored to health 
and sent back to fight in the front 


98.5 per cent are able to keep on 
living and follow some sort of use- 
ful career. 


That this is remarkable is clear 
from two facts: In the World War 
of "1914-18, the recovery rate was 


very much lower. For example, ac- 


wounded British soldiers in France 
were sent back to army duty, and 
even of those who were merely 
“sick or injured,” only 67.9 
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70 per cent are able to fight again, 


cording to the British Library of 
Information, only 29.4 per cent of 


much worse than in 1914-18. More 
flesh is torn away by exploding 
mines, or filled with metal splinters, 
or deeply burned. 

MORE DOCTORS 

Another aspect of the Soviet 
achievement lies in the history of 
Soviet medicine. Around twenty 
years ago the Soviet Union had only 
20,000 doctors, but it planned for 
the training of more doctors, and 
by 1940, it had about the same 
number the United States has 
160,000. And from 1940 to the pres- 
ent, more doctors were added, 
bringing to total, reports say, to 
close to 200,000. 

Added to the official doctors are 
the “feldshers,” or junior doctors, 
with a little more than half a doc- 
tor’s training. There are 500,000 
feldshers, and half of them are 
women. a 

It is the feldshers who work in 
the front lines at the height of 
battle, right alongside the soldiers 
under fire. Mortality of feldshers 
is high, but they do ti job of get- 
ting to the wounded the moment 
they fall. They crawl forward 


wherever they are needed, carrying 


first aid equipment and even blood 
for transfusion, and—shovels. With 
the shovels they dig a fox-hole as, 
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a first-aid shelter, and when first 
aid has been rendered, they load 
the wounded on their backs and 
carry them behind the lines. 

Soviet wartime medical experience 
reveals—as is the case in the United 
States Army — that their first re- 
liance is on sulfa drugs, which de- 
lay the start of infection. 

Second reliance is on blood trans- 

fusion. While American doctor 
use dried plasma, Soviet doctors~ 
who were pioneers in the use of 
preserved blood for transfusion pur- 
poses use liquid plasma and pre- 
served blood. 
Third reliance of Soviet practice 
in saving Red Armymen's lives is 
getting to the wounded in the 
“first six hours” or less, after the 
men are hit. It is the courage of 
the feldshers and the nurses, who 
work much of the time under fire, 
that makes this possible. A wom- 
an, Alexandra Kalenina, carried 
100 men off the field of battle in 
a single day. 

Para-doctors jump from planes 
with para-troops and set up im- 


lines. That's how 


Anniversary --# 


facilities and perfection and which — 


And yet one of the surest and 


ny thousands of workers ot 


medium for the collective thinking 


Every issue contains feature artk 1 


discussing the problems of the day. 


provised hospitals in woods when : 
attacks are made behind the Nazi 
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Gerald K. 


Smith to 


Revive America First 


By Mac Gordon 
Gerald L. K. Smith, close pal and moythpiece of Charles 


‘Coughlin, publiciy called for 


the revival of the America 


Here, 


court Told 1 


Bund Plot 


First Committee at a meeting of his followers in Detroit Bund. 
earlier this week. Smith made it clear that his purpose is 
the formation of a third party in 1944 in case both the 


Why, How, 


ere on 


Fats Salvage 


Because of the urgent need for) 


salvaging more fats and greases,) 
the Civilian Defense Volunteer Of- 
fice (CDVO) has issued a why- 
what-where summary of the fat- 


_ grease drive. The summary follows. 


Why. Our supply of vegetable 
fats, formerly largely obtained from 
the Far East, has been almost com- 
pletely cut off by the Pacific war. 
Because fats make glycerine—one 
of ine most important products of 
war—we must have .substitutes. 
These substitutes can be found in 
large part from the waste fats and 
greases of our kitchens. 

WHAT TO DO. Save every single 
drop of used cooking fat — bacon 
grease, meat drippings, frying fats 
-—save whateyer kind you use. 
When you've gotten all the cooking 
good from them, pour them through 
a kitchen strainer into a clean, 
wide-mouthed can. Today, with 
such particular cans sometimes un- 
available, you can put the fat in 
any tin can. Keep the container in 
@ cool dark place. Don’t use glass 
containers or paper bags. 

WHERE TO TAKE IT: Take 
your fats and grease savings to 
your meat dealer, Try to save up 
at least a pound before taking it 
to the butcher. The butcher will 
pay you for your fats—there’s a 
ceiling price of four cents a pound. 

You might pool your waste fats 
with your neighbors; some apart- 
ment houses have appointed a 
special “warden” to collect waste 


fats. 

HOW YOU HELP WIN THE WAR: 
1. One pound of waste cooking 

fats will produce enough glycerine 


en to manufacture ay pound of 
dynamite; 


2. One pound of waste cooking fats 


* will produce enough glycerine to 


manufactute one-twentieth pound 
of nitro-glycerine; 

3. One pound of waste cooking 
fats will produce enough glycerine 
to manufacture one and three- 
tenths pound of smokeless powder 
used in heavy artillery ammuni- 
tion; 

4. Two pounds of waste cooking 
fats will produce enough glycerine 
to tire five 37 mm. anti-tank 
shells ; 

5. Fifty pounds of waste cooking 
fats used in the manufacture of 
synthetic resin will produce enough 
paint to coat one medium tank; 

6. One pound of waste cooking 
fats will produce enough glycerine 
to fire four 37 mm. anti-aircraft 


ell. 


A shortage of salvage fats can 
mean a shortage of glycerine, which 
would mean that our boys on the 
fronts are lacking in the muni- 


’ tions which can save their lives! 


FCC Gets Complaints 
On Radio Vulgarity 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11 (UP).— 
Chairman James L. Fly of the Ped- 
eral Communications Commission 
said today at a press conference 
that the FCC recently has received 
more than the usual number of 
complaints” about vulgarity on 
radio programs. 


nomina- 
irrespec- 
tive of party label. Now he is pre- 
paring the ground should these men 
not be nominated by either party. 


WOULD DESTROY ALLIES 


The central issue, it is obvious 
from Smith’s speech, is the de- 
destruction of the United Nations. 


‘While Smith publicly avows his 
Intention to organizers an open 
appeaser group, Hooverite forces in 
Congress are more quietly fighting 
the United Nations policy of the 
Administration to the same end. 
Thus, the Republican Senate caucus 
has deliberately “knifed” the ap- 
pointment to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee of Senator 
Austin of Vermont, a supporter of 
the foreign policy of the President. 

Senator Austin was in line for 
the appointment. Instead, a leading 
America Firster, Senator Gerald K. 
Nye, engineered the selection of 
Senator Davis, (Pa.) for the post. 
Davis is of the Nye stripe, Rather 
than permit Austin to get on the 
Committee, the Republicans decided 
not to fill another post on that 
committee available to them. 

These developments, it is indicat- 
ed, give the lie to the repeated as- 
sertions of th Ham Fish crowd that 
the issue of “pre-Pearl Harbor iso- 
lationism” is dead. The purpose of 
these assertions, it is seen, is to 
blind and confuse the American 
people while the so-called “isola: 
tionists” continue to pursue their 
appeasement policies by attacks 


upon the Nnited Nations program. 


Those who have watched the 
antics of Gerald L. K. Smih warn 
that he must not be taken lightly. 
He expresses in extreme form, they 
say, what powerful groups in both 
major parties are advocating, and 
seems to have lots of money at his 
command. 


Non-Citizen 
Can Aid CDVO 


Non-citizens having their first 
papers and possessing “a fair know- 
lededge of English both in reading 
and speaking,” are eligible to serve 
as Block Service Leaders in the 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office 
(CDVO) Block Service Organiza- 
tion, it was announced today by 
Marcel H. Stieglitz, Director of the 
Block Service Organization. 

The CDVO Block Service Organi- 
zation is being developed through- 
out New York City to bring into 
every home the important cam- 


paigns and messages of the war 81 


effort. Eventually it is hoped to 
have one Block Service Leader for 
each twenty families in the city. 


The Block Service Leader will) 


undertake, on personal visits to his 
or her group of families, to encour- 
age people to volunteer for the va- 


rious Civilian Defense services. 


news and picture services for the 
Bund papers were supplied without 
charge by the Nazi Party. 


The witness was one of many 
produced by Assistant U. 8. Attor- 
bey Howard F. Oorcoran in an at- 
tempt to establish the background 
and aims of the Bund. The govern- 
ment charges the defendants had 
mental reservations when they swore 
allegiance to the United States. 

[Do you see any difference be- 
tween this technique ordered by 
Berlin for the Bund and what the 
Dies Committee has been doing?— 
Editor). 


Phony Union 
Seen Behind 
Plant Walkout 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 

PATERSON, N. J., Jan. 11—The 
disruptive hand of the “independ- 
ent” union that met defeat in the 
recent collective bargaining elec- 
tion, was seen here in a walkout at 
the foundry of Plant 2 of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

The victorious union, winning by 
an overwhelming majority, was Lo- 
cal 669, United Automobile Work- 
ers, CIO. The losing organization 


a8 


Union Buys Bonds for Bombs 


FDR, Litvinoff 
Will Broadcast 


To Farmers 


emergency community sessions 
throughout the nation tonight to 
plan ways and means of producing 
bumper crops for victory. 

Their sessions, part of Farm Mo- 
bilization Day, proclaimed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, are to hear a na- 
tion-wide radio broadcast in which 
the commander-in-chief and other 
leaders of the United Nations send 


County, Minn., a 
mother of an American soldier in 


American dirt farmers will hold 


was responsible for the fact that 


Colleges Faced with 
Teacher Shortage 


North Africa, is also slated tb par- 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11 
lege instructor’s day and the 


AA lengthening of the col- 


tablished courses are aomng the most common steps being 
taken by the nation’s institutions of higher education to 


combat or avoid the teacher shortage situation created by 
the wartime emergency, the United © 


discontinuance of certain es- 


States Office of Education reported 
today. Approximately 8,000 teach- 
ers have left colleges and uni- 
versities in the last year to enter 
the armed services, or to take jobs 
in the Federal government, war 
industries, or other fields. Many 
of these changes involved increases 
in income. 

A preliminary statement by Henry 
G. Badger and Benjamin W. 
Frazier, of the Office of Education, 
outlines the steps taken to meet 
the problem by approximately | 
of the 1,717 institutions of meter 


education in the United States. 


Actually it turned out, when com- 
pany notices were posted, that 

will be from 21 and 30 per 
cent. 

The group that walked out named 
a committe to meet with the man- 
agement, but the committee was 
informed by the management that 
it must be accompanied by a shop 


How to Figure Out Your 


Federal Income Tax 


No. 6 
Head of Family Exemption 


A single person, or a married per- 
gon not living with husband or wife, 
is entitled to a personal exemption 
of $1,200 for the year if he can 
qualify as head of a family. A head 
of family is “an individual who ac- 
tually supports and maintains in 
one household one or more indi- 
viduals who are closely connected 
with him by blood relationship, re- 
lationship by marriage or by adop- 
tion, and whose right to exercise 
family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon 


tome moral or legal obligation.” 


Examples of head of family status 
would be a widower or widow who 
maintained a home for a dependent 
child, or a son who supported and 
maintained a household for a de- 
pendent father or mother. In or- 
der to meet the test of actual sup- 
fort ahd maintenance as head of a 
family, the benefactor must furnish 


more than one-half of the support 


if a father is absent on business | 


or a child or other dependent is 
away at school, or on a visit, the 
common home being still main- 
tained, the head of family exemp- 
tion would still apply. Where a 
parent is obliged to maintain his 
dependent children with relatives 
or in a boarding house while he 
lives elsewhere, the additional ex- 
emption may still apply. If, how- 
ever, without necessity, the de- 
pendent continuously makes his 
home elsewhere, his benefactor is 
not the head of a family irrespec- 
tive of the question of support. 
The term “closely connected by 
blood relationship” applies to a per- 
son’s progenitors and lineal descend- 
ants, to his brothers or sisters, 
whether by the whole or half blood, 
and to his uncles, aunts, nephews, 
and nieces. Irrespective of any le- 
gal obligation of the taxpayer to 
support such dependent relatives, a 
moral obligation to do so exists, and 
if the individual is actually support- 
ing and maintaining in one house- 
hold relatives of this degree he is 
entitled to head of family exemp- 
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A taxpayer is considered to be 
“closely connected by marriage” 
with his step-sisters and step-broth- 
ers, but whether his right to exer- 
cise family control and provide for 
these individuals is based upon 
some moral or legal obligation must 
be decided upon the facts in the 
particular case. The same consider- 
ations apply to the status of a tax- 
payer because of support furnished 
to his father-in-law, mother-in- 
law, brother-in-law, and sister-in- 
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About half the schools reporting,’ 
have increased the number of 
teaching hours required of staff 
members. The second most widely 
used measure is the discontinuance 
of some courses. Other commonly 


used procedures in descending! | 


order of importance are: Replacing) | 
men with women, increasing 
salaries, obtaining Selective Service 
deferment of men, retention of 
teachers beyond the normal re- 
tirement age, and employing gradu- 
ate assistants. These measures have 
been taken by 100 or more of the 


institutions included in the survey. 


Between 50 and 100 schools have 


Dinner Here 
Tonight Will 
Honor Mulzac 


New York labor, civic and win- 
the-war leaders will join tonight in 
paying tribute to Captain Hugh 
Mulzac, only Negro merchant skip- 
per, who recently returned from his 
maiden voyage with his flag flying 
and his war cargo safely delivered 

the battlefront. 

Mulzac, who has the distinction 


Hie 
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e ci:cles. That the 
in Capt. Muizac was 
1 was given vivid 
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testimonial to Mulzac at the 
Commodore tonight will hear 


Saul Mills, secretary ot the Great- 
er New York Industrial Union 
Council, will be toastmaster. * 


Read the 


put an end to non-teaching activi- 
ties such as research and faculty 
supervision of student activities, re- 
duced ‘academic qualifications for 
positions, pooled instructional work 
with other institutions, and recalled 
retired members of their staffs. This 


last measure is of particular inter- 
est in that 172 schools reported the 
retention of staff members beyond 
normal retirement age. 


MUSIC. ROO! ROOM | broudly 


KEYNOTE RECORDINGS 


FIGHTING SONGS of FIGHTING MEN 


e THE RED ARMY CHORUS 


of the U.S. S. R. rn 
ot the Red Army. 
records in album E 


FIGHTING MEN of NORWAY 


The MUSIC ROOM 
133 W. 44th st. N. X. LO. 3-4420 
OPEN EVENINGS 


Mail Orders Filled, Promptly 


Nowak Says Ku Kiu 


Pressed Indictment 


State Senator Stanley Nowak of Michigan indicted 
Detroit.on the charge that he swore falsely in 1937 
he became a citizen of the United States, declared ur * 
fiedly yesterday that the Ku Klux Klan-Coughlin-Gerald . 
K. Smith axis” in Detroit instigated and pressed the 


indictment. 


The Justice Department main- 
tains that Nowak, at the time he 
became a citizen, was a member of 
the Communist Party. The Senator, 
elected lost November on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, denies the charge. 


He said Attorney Genral Biddle’s 
failure to carry out a win-the-war 
policy in the Department of Justice! 


WAR ECONOMY 
and VICTORY 


SERIES of 4 LECTURES 


Webster Hall - 119 E. 11 St. 
WORKERS SCHOOL 


Ausp.: 


> — * ? 
| 7 
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the Cause of Labor—Say You Saw It in Bargain News 


Be a Helpful Neighb 


Army and Navy 


Director of Exemptions Branch, Wage-Heur Division—Dept. Laber 

on Wage, Hour and Public Contracts 
e Admieiieds Satie tit 

Wage Stabilization, Overtime 


PULL LINE of leather and sheeplined 


coats, windbreakers, we * Get 
our prices first. GR. HUDSON, 
105 Third Ave. 


Beauty Parlors 


> © oem oe GR. 5-8989 
Latest Feather Hair Permanent. 
$3 and $5. Also 3 e 61.00. 


Coats-Suits-Dresses 


JANUARY 
‘CLEARANCE 


LE. 4-3005 
Bot’ Len. & tee ave, . — rae 


Halls for Rent 


Pleasant and Comfortable 
Meeting Rooms for Rent 
SEATING 5 to 500 


TOM MOONEY HALL 
13 Astor Pi. „ Call GR. 7-1430 
. Ask for Barney 


Daily Worker Every Day! 


Dr. J. S. EFREMOFF 
Surgeon Dentist 
147 FOURTH AVE., cor. 14th St. 


Formerly at 80 Fifth Ave. 
Phone: AL. 4-3910 


DR A. BROWN, Surgeon Dentist, 223 See- 


ond Ave., cor. 14th St. GR. 17-5864. 


DR. RELKIN, 1108 Second Ave., bet; 58th 
and 59th. Middle of block. Open daily 
til 8 P.M. 


Electrolysis 


SPECIAL OFFER! Free treatment to new- 
comers! Unwanted hair removed quickly 
forever from face, body. Persona) ate 
tention. ws r in 
attendance. A, 110 * — 34th, 
— heres decode 2 


Hotels 


BANQUET DEPARTMENT of 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


108 EAST 43rd STREET 
New York City BR. 9-2487 - 2488 - 2489 


A DANCE? 


PLANNING < A CONVENTION? 


A BANQUET? 

OR ANY SOCIAL FUNCTION? 
Accommodations—200 to 2.000 People 
Prices are exceptionally reasonable 

100% FIREPROOF STRUCTURE 


100% \ UNIONIZED 
TERERS 
S car SALTZMAN 


OFFICIAL L.W.O0, OPTICIANS\ 


Associated Optometrists 
atmosphere 


255 West 34th St.. ar. Seventh Ave. 
Tel.: MEd. 83-3243 @ Daily 8 a.m.-7:38 .. 


J. P. FREEMAN, Optometrist 


3-42 
Florists 


Wired Anywhere for Any Occasion 


FLOWERS - FRUITS 


SERVING LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


35 YEARS 
100% UNION SHOP 
FRED SPITZ | 
GR. 5-7370 © 74-2nd Ave. 


FRUIT AND GIFT BASKET 


LEON BENOFP, 391 E. 149th St.. N. ¥. C. 
Fire, Automobile and every kind of in- 
surahce. Tel.: ME. 5-0084. 


OFFICIAL LW.O. OPTICIANS 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 Flatbush Ave., near Atlantic Ave. 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
Tel.: NEvins 8-9166 @ Daily 9 a.m.-8 r.m. 


CARL BRODSKY-PAUL CROSBIE, maur - 
ance of every kind. Frequent savings. 
799 Broadway. Tel.: GR. 17-5978. 


Records—Music | 


Laundries 


Liye — gl Union Shop. CIO. 
Vermont &t., 
6-7090. 


U FRENCH HAND LAUNDRY, 3 
Efficient. 


Phone Order and We Will Mall Bil) 
Dickens 2-400C€ 
Our Only Store 


cen baat SPI 2 — 


topher Bt WA. §-2732. 
ble, call-deliver. 


Please mention the Daily 
Worker when — 
our advertisers. 


Just Out A New Seng by The Almanacs 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT 
Alse - TALKING UNION 

P eee 

many 


Berliners Music Shop 

184 Fourth Ave. Cor. lan St. 

Free Delivery - Tel.: GR. 5-8220 
OPEN EVENINGS te 11:30 


Printing 


ROPP PRESS, Union Printers, rush orders, 
ro ima Utrecht Ave., 


_ Bklya, . 


"WAR COSTS MONEY — BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, vn 


. The W is the address 
n 2 delivered by Earl Browder, 
4 25 General Secretary of the Com- 
monist Party, at Madison Square 
© Garden last night, on the occa- 


5 0 Lenin's death: 


Nineteen years ago Vladimir 
* Nyien Lenin died. Every year 
_~ gince then we have gathered in 
* “Meetings in his memory which 
Becomes more fresh, vivid, liv- 
= closer to the heart of the 
people with each passing year: 
“Today the whole world knows 
dend acknowledges that the work 
5 @f Lenin, continued and raised 
te new heights by Stalin, is the 
4 most sure and solid guarantee of 
a human progress and freedom for 
the entire world. 
_ ‘Of all the names made known 
‘to the world out of the First 
World War, only that of Lenin 
has not suffered sudden eclipse 
or gradually faded into the back- 


contrary has shong forth 
brighter, lighting the 
humans on its difficult progress, 
'@md today revealing the clear 


ever 


the world has ever struggled. 
out of the blackest days of the 
| Mra: world slaughter Lenin led 
’ the masses, the people, the work- 
| ern. for the first time onto the 
es. etage of history as conscious per- 
) . formers, masters of their own 
kate. builders of a new world. 

Lenin's work in the founding 
et the Soviet Power, continued 


2 


the genius of Stalin, has until 
2 now preserved the world from a 
’ threatened gigantic relapse into 
_ Slavery and barbarism, from the 
blight of a Hitlerite world con- 


quest. from the systematic de- 


dellgence. civilization. It is the 
work of Lenin, represented today 
* “Stalin, which made possibie 
| “the grand coalition of all free- 
_ @om-loving peoples through which 
the Axis blight is being lifted 
“Grom the world. Today the con- 
— existence of civilization is 
2 a great memorial to Lenin. 
We honor the memory of Lenin 
=. striving for ever deeper un- 
— of his work and 
, te help create for our 
— something of the 
~ strength and grandeur Lenin 
" brought to the peoples of Russia, 
* all for the winning of the 


i Deepest Crisis 


aa Today our own country, the 
States, shares fully the 
world crisis expressed in 
war. We have need of all 
moral, intellectual, and ma- 
resources of our country 
people to master this crisis, 
emerge victorious and prepared 
resuming the march of world 
progress in which our country be- 
uon by its history and tradi- 
= tions, as well as by the character 
a e us people. Our country is 

Ing tested as never before, and 
the most difficult hours are still 
te come. Shallow moods of 
optimism, such as prevail at this 
moment, are no more helpful 
i) than the pessimism of some lib- 
* @rals who are shocked by sud- 
den realizing our nation’s po- 
* unpreparedness for han- 
* Mg some of the problems of 


. * 
* 


me grand coalition in which we 
e members. Our nation must 
how to know, and to grasp, 
main link of the historical 
which will move the 
chain of events, in the 
That main link was indicated 
. President Roosevelt in his 
to Congress last Thurs- 
„It is uncompromising war 
ast Hitlerism and its satellites, 
the spirit of the coalition 
the United Nations, in 


at 
af N 
a 


considerations to this great 
It is taking the offensive, 
at 
It 


of 

. and the 
of the value of 
et — 
We have 5 good fortune that 
Commander-in-Chief can 
steadfast to this course, dis- 
and rising above the 
confusion of influences 
ideas about him. The people 
the task, to mobilize and 
ran all forces in support of 
he President, to isolate his op- 
sition in Congress, to subordi- 


time, of timeli- 
of tempo, as of 


is most dangerous now, 
, the tendency merely to 
prove the President's policies 
md then leave him to fight his 


Browder's Madison Square darden Address 


“a dion of the commemoration of | 
"the 19th anniversary of . I. 


. 


ground of history, but on the | 


path of | 


goal of victory for civilization in | 
‘the greatest crisis through which. 


_Struction of human decency, in- | 


stroyed in the course of their 
application, to the great damage 
of the war effort. 


7-Point Program 


Such is 
President's 


the case with the 
famous Seven-Point 


Program of April 27, 1942. AS | sumcient insistence, results in 


“each one of these points | loss of the tremendous potential 


Mr. Roosevelt explained to the 
country, 
is dependent on the others if the 
whole program is to work.” Yet 
that program has been applied 


ONLY where it calls for sacrifices | 
from the people, while it has been 
completely sabotaged in so far as 


it called for contributions from 
the upper classes. Let us recall 
the Seven Points, one by one, 
and see what has happened to 
them: 

Point One: Through taxes keep 
personal and corporate profits at 
a low reasonable level. It is in 
this connection that the proposed 


_ $25,000 per year net income ceil- 


ing was proposed. 

The reactionary bloc in Con- 
gress completely sabotaged this 
program, and instead a 
soak-the-poor tax „ with no 


limits whatever upon the profit- 


eers. 

Point Two: Fixed ceilings on 
prices and rents. 

The attempts in this direction 
are breaking down, first because 
they have not been fully plannec, 
second because the other of the 
Seven Points were not applied. 


third because the reactionary bloc 


in Congress prevented the neces- 
sary legislation. Prices and rents 
paid by the working population 


| have smashed all ceilings and are 
“and brought to completion under 


shooting upward, while cupply is 
disappearing. 

Point Three: Stabilize wages. 

This has been interpreted by 
most employers as prohibition 
against raising wages but per- 
mission to lower wages. The re- 
sult has been, not stabilization 


_ but a general reduction of the 
real wage level. 
the especially pernicious form of 


This has taken 


penalizing increase of produc- 
tivity by lowering the rates of 
the best producers. 

Peint Four: Stabilize 
prices. 

This has been completely dis- 
torted in favor of the rich farm- 
ers and market speculators, at 
the expense of the middle and 
small farmers and the working 
population in general. 

Point Five: More billions into 
war bonds. This is the only 
point fully carried out so far. 
But even here, it is necessary to 
note that skyrocketing profits and 
lowering real wages have thrown 
the weight of bond ownership 
overwhelmingly into the hands 
of the rich and the idle—a bad 
augury for the future. 

Point Six: Ration all essential 
commodities which are scarce. 

This has been applied very 
hesitantly, and only as scarcity 
begins to create an immediate 
crisis. Meanwhile, a planned 
supply system to guarantee the 
minimum ration, is not yet begun. 

Point Seven: Discourage in- 
Stallment buying and encourage 
paying off debts and mortgages. 

The situation’ is very unclear 
as to what has been accomplished 
along this line, except that mass 
installment buying of durable 
goods has been halted by the 
cessation of supply. 


farm 


[ The Results | 


We can sum up the results of 
the Seven Point Program by say- 
ing that the working class has 
responded 100 per cent to the de- 
mands made upon it; the Execu- 
tive has made efforts, though not 
very successfully, to apply it; the 
Congress has completely sabotaged 
it; and the upper-income classes 
have surrendered leadership en- 
tirely to those among them who 
resist completely the application 
of this program. 

In practice, then, the Seven 
Point Program has been distorted 
and transformed into an instru- 
ment of shifting the ecor ’ bal- 
ance of the nation to me dis- 
advantage of the toiling groups 
and to the advantage of the profit- 
making and exploiting groups. 
This is putting an unnecessary 
and increasing Strain upon na- 
tional unity, is accumulating an 
enormous backlog of class 
antagonisms to the detriment of 
the war effort. 


In the sphere of war production . 


the President's message points 
with pride to the tremendous 
results which have been achieved. 
There are sufficient reasons to 
accept without reservation the 
basic figures of this report. War 
production has been sufficient to 
over-balance the initial advan- 
tages. of the Axis, and to place 
the United Nations in a position 
to go over to the general offen- 
sive immediately. We are thus 
in a favorable economic situ- 
ation in relation to the military 
problems, provided we move for- 
ward without delay. 


| War Economy 


It remains a disquieting fact, 
however, that we have clearly 
failed to realize the full potentiali- 
ties of our economy for the war. 
Accumulating disproportions slow 


- Gown the rate of expansion, and. 
available for immediate use on 


the 


“white supremacy” 


onto the 


battlefields. Lack of any 
planned adjustment between civil 
and military production intro- 
duces unnecessary difficulties and 
strains. The almost complete 
desuetude into which the labor- 
management committees have 


been forced by the hostility of. 


management, and labor's in- 


of labor's creative contribution. 
The blockade of unsettled griev- 
ances of labor is undermining the 
whole production program at its 
base. More complete unity be- 
tween AFL and CIO, so clearly 
possible, is still delayed and makes 
all problems more difficult. All 
these negative factors can be 
remedied on the basis of a cen- 
tralized economic administration 
operating by plan, on the lines 
proposed by the Tolan-Kilgore- 
Pepper Bill in Congress, but they 
will only grow worse if our coun- 
try continues to drift along with- 
out planned centralization. 

The different phases of our 
manpower program, formerly 
under different organizations, 
have now been consolidated. That 
is progress. But the basic fault 
of separation of manpower and 
production problems, and absence 
of a plan that integrates these 
two phases of our economy, still 
remains, Furthermore, the man- 
power question will remam in- 
extricably tangled until We de- 
cisively break down all discrimin- 
ation against cur Negro citizens. 
The atavistic, semi-feudal, semi- 
Nazi “white supremacy” policy of 
our Southern ruling class, which 
expresses itself in a minority vejo 
in Congress over national policy, 
is to a dangerous degree dis- 
ruptin; @ war economy of the 
country, making impossible any 
sane solution of the manpower 
problem. 


| International Compulsions | 


The economic compulsion behind 
the demand for effective equality 
for our Negro citizens is funda- 
mental But there are inter- 
national political compulsions 
equally pressing. Mr. Willkie has 
correctly spoken of the “reservoir 
of good will” toward the United 
States which exists throughout 
the world, and warned against 
the serious leaks in that reservoir. 
He could well. have specified this 
doctrine in 
the South as the most serious of 
these leaks. How can the peoples 
of China, India, Indonesia, Africa, 
Latin-America, comprising t he 
great majority of mankind, have 
full confidence in the Atlantic 
Charter and in United States’ 
leadership, when they see the most 
fanatical adherents of “white 
supremacy” in the United States 
exercising a veto power in the 
Unitéd States Senate, that body 
which has the last word in estab- 
lishing our nation’s foreign policy? 
When the Senate surrendered to 
the poll-tax filibusterers it struck 
a blow at the heart of U. 8. 
leadership in the United Nations, 
it was doing Hitler’s work. 

The anti-social, criminal, char- 
acter of t he doctrine of racial 
superiority and exclusiveness was 
brought sharply to our attention, 
on the occasion of two recent 
deaths of prominent Americans. 
The greatest scientist contributed 
to our country by the South was 
George Washington Carver, born 
in slavery, and looked upon by the 
Coxes, Dies, Georges, Reynoldses, 
Dixons, Talmadges, et al, as an 
“inferior”! Another of our great- 
est scientists was Franz Boas, 
who directly attacked the racial 
doctrines with the sharp instru- 
ments of scientific observation and 
analysis, in support of the com- 
mon opinion of all progressive 
mankind. It is time to awaken to 
the fact that the racialists in 
our own country are the blood- 
brothers of Hitler; they cannot be 
reconciled to American democracy 
or to any concept of the brother- 
hood of man; they lead, like 
Hitler, to the bestial murder of 
whole nations and immediately 
endanger the U. S. They are the 
enemy of mankind. There can 
be no compromise with them. 


| Petitical Offensive | 


Now that American troops 
have occupied Africa, now that 
we prepare with Britain to go 
offensive in Western 
Europe in a coalition strategy 
with the gloriously advancing 
Soviet Armies, it is time that we 
learn also how to take the 
political offensive. For this, un- 
fortunately, our country is less 

prepared than for the military of- 
fensive. 

Why js it that our country, 
after the splendidly conceived 
and executed occupation of French 
North Africa, should immediately 


defensive politically? It is because 
we continue the fatal confusion 
between our friends and our 
enemies which made the rise of 
Hitlerism possible. 

Last month, for example, I 
addressed a letter to the State 
Department in Washington, rais- 
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— 


officials, of former members of 
the International Brigade and 
Spanish loyalists, and of 35 Depu- 
ties of the French Chamber. I 


suggested the advisability of some 
declaration of policy toward these 
prisoners which would recognize 


them as part of the camp of na- 
tional and international 
Axis unity, looking toward their 
quick release and incorporation 
into the active forces of the 
United Nations. The same ques- 
tion has been raised by many 
other groups and newspapers. 


But there has been no public | 


step to clarify this issue, or to 
implement the general hope ex- 
pressed by the President for. the 
release of African prisoners. 


| Basic Confusion | 


The political confusion in Africa 
is a continuation and extension 
of a basic confusion in our do- 
mestic life. Allow me to cite a 
few examples, which we have 
been attempting to clear up with- 
out publicity but with little suc- 
cess so far. In July of last year, 
a certain Colonel Strong, assigned 
by the Army to supervision of war 
production in the Detroit area, 
circulated a memorandum to 
employers which contained the 
following paragraph: 

“There are many Communists 
in the plants and they cannot be 
trusted since their attitude is 


| likely to be guided by whether 


Russia remains in the war on 
the side of the United States or 
not. Russia may Or may not re- 
main an ally of the United States. 
She deserted the Allies in the last 
war and may do it again in this 
war.“ 

When a copy of this circular 
came into my hands in October, 
I immediately sent it to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, calling his atten- 
tion to the \identity of this propa- 
ganda with\that emanating from 
Berlin, and protesting against 
such classification of Communists 
as persons who “cannot de 
trusted” because they are friends 
of the Soviet Union. I received 
no response, but attributed this 
to pressure of other business, and 
hoped the issue would be cleared 
up 

Last week, however, I was in- 
formed that Colonel Strong has 
presented long lists of presumed 
Communists employed in war in- 
dustries in Detroit, with the de- 
mand on the employers that these 
men shall be discharged from 
such employment. 


E Strike Danger | 


It so happens that in the mo- 
ment this is going on, strike 
moods are sweeping the workers 
of Detroit because of their in- 
tolerable grievances, and it is 
precisely these presumed Commu- 


nists who Have been most seal 
ously and effectively aiding to 


hold these strike moods under 
control and prevent a strike wave 
from sweeping Detroit. 


orders, his superiors, is so blinded 
by ancient prejudices that he 
plunges ahead with the policy of 
Martin Dies, the kind of thing 
that Hitler would be delighted 
to pay millions of dollars to 
bring about. 
At the same moment, Attorney- 
General Biddle, member of the 
President's Cabinet, attempts to 
imprison State Senator Stanley 
Nowak, on the 2 
charge that he 


. 


anti- 


— — 


— 


Colonel 
Strong, or, if he is acting under 


Senator Nowak is the trusted po- 


litical representative of the work- 
ers of his district in Detroit, 
elected three times. It is imma- 
terial that the Senator is not a 


member of the Communist Party, 


for he has the complete right to 
such membership without incur- 
ring such charges; it would be 
perjury for anyone to swear to 
Biddle’s idea, that Communists 
are opposed to organized govern- 
ment, an idea which is the ulti- 
mate of imbecility. But Biddle 
drives ahead with this conception, 
imported from Hitlers Anti- 
komintern,” in complete disregard 
to the fact that Detroit's war- 
workers consfier>and rightly, that 
this is a declaration of war 
against their basic democratic 
rights, a move instituted from the 
circles of “Father” Coughlin, the 
Hitler-lover toward whom Mr. 
Biddle is so tender! 


These are the roots, so deeply 
imbedded in our domestic life, 
which grow into Darlanism in 
Africa. Such roots must be dug 
out as a part of our country’s 
solution of the political problems 
of this war, at home or abroad. 


War Department 


I must speak of another ex- 
ample. Our War 
has issued instructions to the 
officers in charge of training 
camps to segregate and remove 
from combat training “all known 
Nazis, fascists, and Communists.” 
Pursuant to this order, hundreds 
of Communists had been isolated 
in labor camps together with 
German and Italian enemy aliens 
of pronounced Nazi views. Vet- 
erans of the International Brigade 
are included as Communists, re- 
gardless of their party affiliations. 
Many more hundreds of Commu- 
nists have been removed from 
combat units in which they had 
been trained, and given non- 
combat assignments at home. 


Disregarding prejudices and 
theories, the facts of life have 
proved this policy is wrong. A 
few Communists and veterans 
got through this drag-net of 
elimination and reached the field 
of combat, They have made good, 
and some of them are already be- 
ing cited as heroes. On December 
17, United Press Correspondent 
“With American Forces Near 
Buna,” reported: 

“The greatest American hero of 
the New Guinea campaign, 33- 
year-old Brevet Capt. Herman H. 
L. Bottcher, is fast becoming a 
legendary figure of the war. 
I found him today attending 
church service in the field after 
holding against fierce counter-at- 
tacks the wedge which he and a 
small party drove between Buna 
and Buna Mission, enabling the 
Americans to capture the village. 
Bottcher has been a one-man 
army in New Guinea and his ex- 
ploits are confirmed by his su- 
periors.” . 

Two weeks later, United Press 
reports the exploits of another 
International veteran, 


and active Commurtist, Bob 
Thompson. The - correspondent 
says: 


“I heard about Sergeant 
Thompson first from the general 
commanding 


knocked out four Japanese pill 
. 

There are hundreds of such 
Sparish War veterans, and sev- 
eral thousand Communists of the 


self by swearing he 
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and the Red-baiting attack upon 
democratic unity. 

It is interesting to recall how 
Lenin for years 


the labor movement whom he 
would meet: Why havent you a 
workers’ daily newspaper in the 
United States? He would listen 
to all the explanations as to why 
this was impossible with a quiz- 
zical expression on his face, and 
then answer them by pointing out 
that the Russian workers were 
capable of issuing a daily news- 
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ers were not equally capable and 
had more favorable conditions. It 
was this continuous intellectual 
prodding by Lenin which started 
a train of thought which resulted 
in the birth of our Daily Worker. 
But Lenin never saw our paper, 
for his death was reported in one 
of its first issues. In the nine- 
teen years since Lenin’s death the 
Daily Worker has grown into the 
very fabric of the American labor 
movement, but we can all still 
learn something from Lenin about 


of “taking it for granted,” with- 
out understanding how completely 
labor movement ad- 


the whole 
vanees of falis back 


always asked 
every’ American connected with 


so eagerly learned something from 
America. They know that the nat- 
ural relation between the two 
countries is one of close friend- 


were convinced by the most rigor~ 
ous scientific examination and 
analysis that this war against 
the Axis is just, is righteous, is 
progressive, is a war of liberation 
in fact and not merely in slogans, 
because they know, in short, that 
we are disciples of Janin—that is 
the reason why millions and mil- 
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Hit the enemy with 
force, for victory in 1943! 
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Browder at 


all our 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


the advantage of profit-making and 
exploiting groups. 

He cited this as one “unneces- 
sary and increasing strain upon 
national unity,” and cited the lack 


of national unity. 


dent's 7-point economic program, 
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Canada Lee, star of “Native Son” 
headed the cast of 200. 


Tokio Puppet 
Wang 
War on U.S. 


Government when it took a 


GUIDANCE! 


LeninMemorial 


McNutt Calle” 
Off Probe of 
Discrimination 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Government was opposed to the 
hearings. But FEPC officials state 
this after checking they discovered 
that just the opposite was the case, 

When FEPC was transferred to 
the War Manpower Commission seve 
eral months ago, Negro leaders pro- 
tested on the ground that this 
would curb the independence and 
initiative of the agency. 

President Roosevelt took cog- 
nizance of these protests and is- 


| sued a statement in which he de- 


clared that FEPC would continue 

to enjoy full autonomy in its work. 
EFFECTIVENESS BALKED 

It has become increasingly clear, 


‘however, that the effectiveness of, 
Fc has been seriously impaired 


following the transfer. 

Hearings on the widespread dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the 
railroad industry have been under 
preparation for several months. 

Henry Epstein, former solicitor 
general of New York, has been re- 
‘tained as counsel by FO for the 
hearings. Witnesses had been sum- 
moned to appear, and everything 
was all set. 

Last Saturday McNutt intervened 
and informed Secretary Lawrence 
W. Cramer, Secretary of FEPC, that 
he wanted the hearings postponed, 

Although there had been a meet- 
ing of FEPC on Tuesday, McNutt 
did not at that time communicate 
with the members of the comm:'tice 
in any way. 

Members and officials of the FEPC 
declined to issue any statement 


post poning the hearings, and said 


that McNutt would have to issue 
his own announcement. 


POSTPUNED INDEFINITELY 


At his press conference this morn- 
ing, McNutt confirmed that the 
hearings had been postponed in- 
_| definitely. 

He said that postponing the hear- 
ings would “permit intensive activ- 
ity by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to permit full utilization of 
available manpower in this vital 

“We felt that if we could take 
care of the situation this way it 
would be better,” McNutt said. 

McNutt did not reveal what ac- 
tions, if any, WMC had in mind as 
a substitute for hearings which 
drag the discrimination in the raile 
road industry out into the open. 

It was believed that he was prob- 
ably thinking of calling in officiais 
of the railroad companies and sug- 
gesting in a polite way that they 
should hire negroes. 


Declares 


Wang-Chiang-wei, Japanese pup- 
pet at Nanking, has declared war 
on the United States and Great 
Premier 


firm 


Destroyed by Sabotage 


in the fight. against fascism! 
THE DAILY WORKER 


Asked if his argument that other 
methods were preferable to public 
hearings could not also be applied 


portant issues of the day and pald 0 all industries, McNutt said not 
tribute to the fighting people in | DECessarily. 


JEOPARDIZES FEPC 

But observers here believed that 
AU the railroad hearings do not take 
place that the entire position and 
prestige of FEPC in dealing with 
discrimination would be jeopar- 
diged. 

A number of important ranlroads 
are involved in the charges pending 
before FEPC including the 25 roads 
aMfiliated with the Southern Car- 
riers Conference. 

It was also understood that six 
unions including the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men have been accused of discrim- 
ination. 

Four of the unaffiliated brother- 
hoods d two AFL affiliates in- 
cluding the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks and the Boilermakers 


Union are said to be involved. 


It is an unfgrtunate aspect of the 
situation that these unions have 


McNutt to call of the 


Report Italian Liner 


LONDON, Jan. 11 (UP).—The 
Exchange Telegraph reported from 
Zurich, today the “almost comp'cte” 
destruction of the Italian liner 
Saturnia in the port of Venice by 
fire resulting from arson. 
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Most Miners Still Out | 
In Hard Coal Stoppage |} 


[Union Lockout === 


a 


Study TWU Issues 


Transport Workers Union Miclale indicated y 
that they welcomed Mayor LaGuardia’s appointment of 
five-man board to study the city’s labor relations problems, e 
but that this was not the answer to the immediate issue . 
volving the city and the transit men. 
Asked to comment on the Mayor's *— 
action, union spskesmen pointed to 
their advertisement in the metro- 
politan press yesterday, in which 
the Union said, in connection with 
the Mayor's suggesstion in his mes- 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa. Jan. 11 


as government mediators sought to 
rious hard coal shortages along the 
eastern seaboard. 

Pifteen thousand other miners 
did not vote on resumption of work, 
as demanded by Solid Puels Coor- 


‘MONTGOMERY WARD, TOLD OFF BY FDR, 


RENEWS ATTACK ON WAR LABOR BOARD dinator Harold L. Ickes. sage to the Cit — 1 —— — 
Montgomery Ward & Co., which defied War Labor rul- Another 3000 voted to remain that such a board be appointed: beet “in isgt, when. the 
ings on a Chicago union agreement until compelled to ac- oe 000. miners returned te “The Transport Workers Union| was still in private hands. 


welcomes such a study in the belief 
that it will lead to the establish- 
ment of machinery for the stabili- 
zation of laber relations on New 
York City’s Transit System. 


cept by President Roosevelt, today had renewed its attack | their jobs at Truesdale, Loomis and 
against the board and organized labor. The company will Wanamie collieries of the Glen Al- 
go before the WLB Thursday to oppose maintenance of 3 
membership agreements for 8K mine — Lebigh . 
— * eee: ae — an benefits to the last night to work for one week 
„N. . amount o a week after the first anne negotiators attem settle-— 
3 esa te - but del |week of illness, under this arrange- — 37 2 — 
ontgomery Ward fought and ment. Unionists pay 1 per cent ot increased union dues | 
was defeated on in the Chicago case. their salary into the fund . 


But so far as Sewell Avery, com- 
3,553,244 WORKERS 


pany president, is concerned, one 


battle was lost, but the war con- is the increase of monthly union 


ues. Gues from $1 to $150. They said west for a wage increase, io an Unten. CIO, yesterday said 
<= 300 workers from ARE ON THE thas if their grievance was not set- absor’ tre increnard cost of Bring, den 0 3 
the New York area, workers in a BOND WAGON ed by tomorrow night, other locals in accordance with the War Labor nenn of 
store and warehouse in Jamaica,| 4 total of 3,553,244 workers in would probably join them. Board formula in the “Little Steel“ _*™sPortation “within s few 
are affected by the new case, In 4.80 companies in New York state The first break in the ranks of case. Nor does it aid in the estab-| 0" Propems te improve 
addition, there are 1,000 in Detroit are Signed up in payroll deduction|the strikers came after union dia- lishment of satisfactory working 


plans for regular purchases of war 
savings bonds, reports Richard C. 


trict heads voted 12 to 1 to stay idle 
pending adjustment of grievances. 


and from 250 to 350 in Denver. At 


all three points, United Retail, co-operation’ with a view to the e be discussed at the 
Wholesale — Department Store Patterson. Jr. state chairman of| Government mediators sought to maximum utilization NOW of the il deal with mana 

Employes, CIO, won National Labor the New York War Savings Staff. see Lewis in Washington today New York City Transit System ip relations, manpower shc 
Relations Board polls. ‘Thus far, sales of the Series E hoping to persuace him to come to }fect_of selective service, 


bonds in New York State have to- Wilkes-Barre tomorrow night, when 


It took. court action to get the 


company to recognize its collective taled $1,430,000,000 or about one-|the Poe yagi wae wal conte The largest merchant seamen’s school in the world is being operated by the U. 8. Maritime Commis- 
bargaining responsibilities with re-|*!*th of the national total. again — nd min-) sion at Sheepshead Bay here where 10,000 men are in training. Top photo shows rookies entering school. 
spect to the Jamaica Dl 77 ing company representatives Bottom, already in uniform, the boys talk ever » day's work. 


Meanwhile, a new threat to a 
settlement developed when the Tri- 
District General Committee, at 
meeting in Hazleton, indicated it 
would take a strike vote next Fri- 
day unless mine operators agree to 
reopen contracts and grant miners 
a $2 a day wage increase. The 
committee represents 20,000 miners 
other than those now on strike. 

This committee is not recognized 
by John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers of America 

The Tri-District Committee, which 
has UMW recognition, appointed a 
committee of 15 to meet with the 
committee of 12, which will confer 
in New York tonight. The commit- 
tee of 12 is a group of operators and 
union officials representing the an- 


Montgomery Ward initiated an ac- 
4 tion in the Supreme Court, charg- 
. ing that the State Labor Relations 
Board lacked power to adjudicate. 
Only two weeks ago, Justice Kadien 
upheld the state board and union 
and instructed the firm to bargain 
in good faith. 

In preparation for Thursday's 
hearing, the company issued a blast 
charging that the WLIB grants con- 
ditions more favorable to the 
unions than they would secure by 
free collective bargaining.” 

At the union office, officials said 
Sewell Avery, Montgomery Ward 
president, was serving as a mouth- 
piece for the National Acsociation 
of Manufacturers and seeking to 


SALVAGERS GET 
8-CENT PAY RAISE 


An eight-cent per hour raise for 
the 460 workers employed on sal- 
vage work on the U. 8.8. Lafayette, 
formerly the Normandie, has just 
been granted by the War Labor 
Board. The adjustment, the board 
said, brings wages on the salvage 
project into line with rates in ship- 
yards covered by an Atlantic Coast 
Zone Stabilization agreement. 

These rates include a $1.20 an 
hour wage for standard first class 
skilled mechanics, compared with 
$1.12 paid by the salvage company. 


OVERTIME PAY ADDED 


Who’s Behind 


‘Equal Rights’ 
Amendment 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Expect Millions More 
Women in Industry 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 11.—“Soon one out of every four 
‘workers in American war ‘production industries will be a 
woman,” War Manpower Commission chairman Paul V. 
McNutt announced today. 

Four million women are now working in war plants, 
out of a total war labor force oft 


17,500,900, he said. rising rapidly,” Mr. McNut: said. 
To meet 1943 war production 


ances that discriminate 


128 


In aircraft, the percentage of 
use these cases a: bilizat — — tween discrimina which 
for an no hie poe 22 3 O ON RS WON — n of women aden women workers rose from less than degrace women — — legisla- = 
| BY WELDERS K Mr. MENU ve percent of total employment 12/660" cn orouets_ ‘women trem| 
2 , dy e 1040 to 17 percent in September, a partment; A. 
HAYWCOD TO TALK || production welder members of Packers Plus year, they will be filling almost 20 i949 By the end of next year, it h rlentatton. i fact — 7 ory | ers Union (CIO), have had serious) | actor of *r. 4 
AT MULZAC DINNER Local 53, Industrial Union of Ma- Bent tan Te ie erecta dein lexpected that there will — ̃ and abethd all be |iitculties in their relations with|* " O° tne ODT 
By that time it is expected that women than men working in me -2timlnatery” the city administra 
Allan mayweot, national CIO 2 “ — and „ — Greed — Black 6,000,000 women will be in wat work. industry. declared void. Members of 
— wil — — am- }whieh they rushed through con- Women will play an even greater he war industries the| If the amendment was aimed spe- pointed by the 


role, numerically and proportion- 
ately, in the essential civilian trades 
and services wrich are necessary 
to maintain the war time economy.” 
he said. “Here they are replacing 
men called to the armed services 
‘and those needed in the heaviest 
industria] jobs which women do not 
have the strength to fill. Women 
are already being used in such 
traditionally male jobs as gas sta- 
tion attendants, taxi-cab and dellv- 
ery truck drivers, butchers, mal 
carriers, and even construction la- 
borers. This trend will increase 
until by the end of the year as 

ny as 45 percent of the workers 
in these home front jobs will be 


struction of a giant drydock gate 
at Eureka Shipyards, Newburgh, re- 
‘cently, have just received a new 
recognition of their achievement.) 
Hotel Commodore unzer the aus- They have been given overtime pay 
pices ¢* tho Greater New York In- covering the 48 hours during which 
austrie ! Union Ccuncil. Th: entire they braved cold and went without 
crew cf the Liberty chip Bonker leep to complete the job on sched- 
T. Washington, which Captain Mul- 2 


zac commands, will be guests. NU NATI 0 ION, AL 
STATE, COUNTY OPENS COUNCIL TO MEET 
SOLDIERS’ CANTEEN | The National Maritime Union, 


A ‘canteen for servicemen will be 0. Will begin its sem-annual 


opened this Saturday night by de matt Here on January 38, . 
New York District of the State, Smith, secretary, 


rane nounced. 
County and Municipal Workers, The union's tasks in face of Con- 


Market Cause 


(Continued from Page 1) 


largest propertion of women work- cifically at the 1041 laws still on our 
ers in September are—, electrical statute’ beoks, left-overs from old . 
machinery with 36 percent women|=Enslish Common-lay which legally 
employers, communications equip- Place women in a dependent posi- 
ment with 48 percent women, scien- tion under the control of father or 
tific and technical instruments, husband, progressive women woul: 
34 percent, other ammunition 26 Feartily support it. But it is very 
percent chemicals and allied in-|*PP@rent that the covert purpose of 
dustries 23 percent, rubber products 
33 percent, and fire arms 22 per 
cent, 

Even in a heavy industry, such as 
ordnance, 19 percent of the workers 
are women. In the manufacture of 
guns of over 60 calibre, and tanks, 
both of which involve heavy metal 
work, the proportion of women 


workers is nine percent and seven * 
women. 


ner tenight honor._ng Captain Hugh 
N. Mulcac, fret Negro to command 
a merciant vesse’. 

Th? dinner is being held at the 


nep; Thomas E. Murray, former 
Federal receiver for the IRT; and 
Howard S. Cullman, vice chairman 
of the Port of New York Authority. 

Harry E. Schultz, lawyer and a 
member of the Board of Education, 
will act as secretary of the Com- 
mittee. 

Professor Chamberlain and Mr. 


“™ WisconsinClo. Hold ds 


supply and distribution large pack- 
ers must, therefore, be put under 
the strictest supervision, if the 
black market is to be done away 
with. 

OPA has already revealed that 
the black market functions in such 
a way as to evade detecticn. 

For instance retailers are forced 
to: pay higher prices than invoices 
show; pay bonuses on carload lots; 
pay high grade prices for low grade 
meats; substitute 50 pound units for 
100 pounds in order to take advan- 


CIO, at their new union headquar- percent respectively. In the iron nne thelr brothers, are willing te 
ters, 13 Astor PI „225 % cas tae teieaeina plea ie tie ee oe ee a oe ro uction eeting 
program to spur the entire national other products along with meat. “In the direct war industries the cent of the labor force is made up essary to win the war. They have 
‘ economy, “to bring the war to 8! Another practice of the packers, Proportion of women workers is‘of women. 4 . — 
FURRIERS’ LOCAL 80 victorious conclusion in 1943” will revealed is the shifting of certain seme rules, such as those which 
OPER ATES HEALTH center the council's attention ac- Ends of meats from one branch apply to night work, if it is essen- (Special te the Daily Werker) 
PLAN — to Smith's letter to all port house to another. Whichever branch FDR 420 sks Bud et tial to production. But labor will MILWAUKEE, Jan. 11.—Two hundred members of U | a 
agen charged the highest price in March . S not tolerate legislative atterapts to =x ies 
Every member of Local 80, Inter-| “Labor must be alert to ste that gets the supply. For instance, if the 8 rob them ot their industrial rights. CIO in the dener a stag hac ge 8 My — pel tate t 2 
«jf » vational Fur and Leather Worker the campaign speeches and prom-'Wash ngton St. branch of a large Their wartime abrogation is a wel- tive Board members from throughout the spent Sun- oe 
7 : Union, is entitled to the services of ses were not mere demagogy but | ak 


day afternoon at a production conference, aim of which was 
to bring about the increased . poo demand by 
country’s war effort. 

The conference was divided intel 


a doctor free of charge under a 
mew sick-fund plan just put into 
operation. 


To Crush Axis 


10 
a 
i 
E 


Members who have contributed to President Roosevelt's program te meat at the highest price charged (Continued from Page 1) of certain foods is inevitable,” Mr. The attempt to put over this) rive vital panels, the chairman of 1 
” The it 
the fund for at least siz months are inn the war,” Smith wrote. ip any New York City branch office. Roosevelt said. nalilions of Women workers who ass each of which reported back to the a * — — 
— FEAR PACKERS tated by the nation’s capacity to “The production of 8 giving their best service to their entire assemblage before adjourn-) auction should be the main 
* The wholesalers also pointed out Produce. commodities must be reduced while country on the home front and ment. Three resolutions, dealing 4 
CATURE OM SCHOO _ [tat riaiies 2 rot tert tree to tell tained, the war . fer) whose future is jeopardized by such|™is, Pansuons, Domes were 4 
; OPA what the real black market the war budget as dub. war and essential civilian use must |iegisiation. It will rob the women ed . 4 
: 2 - |situation is, for after all, they are mitted to Congress is predicated on be increased. It is imperative ale workers of America of all the hard URGE TOLAN BILL : 
, still at the mercy of the packers,|‘t#l use of our capacity as seen that this increased demand for feed fought gains of a century of labor's Passage of the Pepper-Tolan Bill . 3 
* Ui el el Or Jan if they want to continue in bust- at the present time. He also said| de adjusted to available supplies.|struggic against the exploitation ot 15, volte the problem of the full 1 
ö 0 ness. Butchers know that there is that it was based on an Army of; ‘There will de sufficient volume tm industry. The mobilization of Our country’s re- 5 
„ 1 * a shortage of meat and are willing 500,000 mn. in our bill of fare but less vortety,“ „ the bill know this. in feet this| SUrces for the war. 11 
; to pay extra as long as they can Mr. Roosveit's budget message he said. “That may hurt our taste h their primary interest in it’s pas- A greeting the President's dec- 2 
A public heraing on the Board of Education budget for continue to keep their stores open.|°™Phasized that victory could no: but not our health.” sage. Tt is a challenge to labor | aration that “in Burope we are 4 
the 1943-44 school year will be held next Monday afternoon,| OPA must call together consum- de bought with mere money. Food production last year, Mr. trial badoon in th onsaught 0: 3 — 72 723 gt > + 
4 P.M. at the Board of Education building in Brooklyn, D. ers butchers, wholesalers, processqrs) | “Victery is achieved by the blood) Roosevelt said, was 29 per cent)labor's right which we, can erheet d e, dre ti ati) higher N 
7 and packers and meat unions and of soldiers, the sweat of working above the 1935-1939 average and 15 from this Congress. e merease production s 12 
Alberto C. Bonaschi. chairman of the Board of Education ‘in order to support such an offen- 
work out a real plan for effective men and women, and the sacrifice per cent above 1940. He estimated py. 
finance committee, announced yesterday. meat distribution. of all people,” he declared | attempt is dolled up in fancy sive in Europe.at the earliest pos- 
; that 1943 food production will be |ianguage calculated to deceive and a 
Dr. Bonaschi also presented the? “If OPA doesn’t take everyone Neverthe! . pe last sible moment. 
) less. Mi. Roosevelt added. nearly 2 per cent more than mislead Congressman Ludlow Hailing the proclamation of Jap 
which sabes — — This ts et the features of the. non Tr 7 oar the war spending program for the ycar. orates: — “This Equal Right 12, as Farm Mobilization — dy 
’ / er,” 1944 1 : 
$301,130 less than the 3 proposed budget, as discussed oy n *® fiscal year reflects “a national | Amendment would bring to ful! 


President Roosevelt and praised the 
contribution of Wisconsin farmers 
to the Food for Victory 


the creation of an over-all — ah 3 
of War Mobilization to centralize — . 


the chairman of the Board's f- 
nance committee, are 


effort of gigantic magnitude.” 


able for the current year, and over “It makes poss e the expansion 


$5,000,000 less than the Board re- 


fruition the age-old struggle of 
women to attain the complete stat- 


Disabled to Get 


Organizir | Program. planning of all phases of war — 
quested last year Pond se — — Aaa of . dhe pee 1 - 7 “gee of our armed (orves mecetmary to) Scholarship ure of position and influenge to It supprted deferment ot needed duction, was a highlight of the . | 
: — — — 1 222 offensive operations, the produc- which they are entitled as er s and bor, call board i 7 

The Board claimed, however, ang ridding Ake. Go ea “hee eee aah in March. “@c hey farmers farm la ed for ecutive meeting of the 


that despite the recommendations 
for fewer funds, the budget this 
year would permit cutting the over- 
sized classes; would provide addi- 
tional community and recreation 
centers, an increased staff for the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, and 
other services to meet wartime 
conditions. This is made possible 
Dr. Bonaschi said, by the fact tha 
there is a drastic drop in school en- 
rollments. 
SCHOOL CRISIS 

For the past few years, he said, a 
drop in school registrations has 
been accompanied by a cutting of 
the teachers staff, so that classes 
have remained overcrowded. This 
year, teachers are not being 
dropped. Indeed, class sizes are be- 
ing cut and extra teachers available 


sible” of classes over 39 pupils 

(2). Setting up of 113 after-school 
athletic centers, and increasing the 
present number of community and 
recreation centers by 22 to make a 
total of 140; 345 playgrounds to be 
kept open on an all-day basis in- 
stead of only during the afternoons. 
in addition to seven high school 


hew can the small butcher sell meat 
at that price?” he asked. 
Small butchers will also be hit 


yn every mutcher’s sales in the 
same proportion. If the 
butcher can only sell 60 per cent 
of the meat he sold last year, he 
may rave to close his store; whereas 


fields during the summer, and the the arge chain butchers and grocers 
21 fields now provided. These are can continue under the cut. 


in line with the demands that 


“As I see it,” he concluded, “we 


wartime conditions require that m- all have to share alike. Packers, 


creased 
provided for New York's children. 


supervised recreation de wholesalers, butchers, consumers, 


and trade unions have to settle this 


(3). Three additional units created problem together with the OPA.” 


for the Bureau of Child Guidance. 
to combat juvenile delinquéncy. 


! 


in the meat trade a grim story is 
mal ine the rounds that a huge 


(4). Reinstatement of day classe prhor is being built in Omaha, meat 
for adults in English and citizen-|psraing center, to house all city 


ne oe eee, Se en 


butchers, wholesalers, processors, 


2 ee $e Se wh OHA 


tion of planes and munitions to 
provide wunguestioned superiority, 
and the construction of ships which 
will make it possible for us to strike 
at the enemy wherever he may be. 
It reflects the determination of the 
civilians to ‘pass the ammunition.’ ” 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his budget 
message; stressed the importance of 
food as a “primary weapon of war.” 
An adequate food supply is, there- 
fore, a basic aspect of a total war 
program, he said. 

He recalled that in naming Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard to direct the national food 
production and distribution pro- 
gram he placed under him “full re- 
sponsibility for determining and 
fulfilling the food requirements in 
this war.” 

“Our agriculture] production is 
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Five 8 will de awarded 
next May to crippled students of 


New York City who 


strated the greatest ability to over- 
come physical handicaps by the 
Men's League in Aid of Crippled 
Applicants must at- 
tend college or high school in New 
York City and must be in need of 
financial assistance with which to 
continue their studies. The awards 
will be made without regard to race, 


Children, Ine. 


color or creed. 


have demon- etc., chime 


cheek. 
In future 


“Amen.” — 


ists’ in mobilizing a 
against it. 


Adler, Draper 
Russian Aid Concert 


Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, 
and Paul Draper, dancer, will give 
a joint concert for the benefit of 


h 


“55 
45 


5 5 , 92 ei * 
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women workers. 


WASHINGTON! 


rene ume mere important than the|sclesmen and managers of large larger than ever in our history but the Manhattan Division of Russian „* in t 
present Tor the study Of these, oub- wide- F ar Rellet in Carnegie Hall, Fri- ER) 
| Jects. er oes 


* 


of God under all the canons of 
justice.“ To which the Duponts 
Hearsts, Manufacturers’ Association 
tongue in 


articles in relation to 
this Amendment I will give material 
which will be useful to trade union- 


It will be. introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Gillette on 
January 15th. An attempt will be 
made to rush it through. Women’s 
organizations apd labor can stop it. 
It must be stopped, to protect our 


Watch for Adam Lapin's splendid 
reports on the doings in capitol 
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FARMER-LABOR UNITY 
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further declared “our read‘ness 


consin State Industrial Union 
ell at its first meeting of the 
last Sunday. 

The Legislative Committee 
calling for efforts to realize 
action of all labor, farm and | 
organizations of the State to 
about passage, both in the 
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An extended report on the 
peak of wer workers and MA 
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Through the Hoop 


Fordham and St. John's Will Be 
High-Scoring Affair 


¥ 
7 . 


4 . 


1 


It is entirely possible that 
leader will emerge from 


. If punch in basketball is represented by scoring 
5 g power, tomorrow night's double header in Madison Square 
. Garden can be described as a carnival of clout. 

r For scoring ability is the quality that recommends 

all four teams on the program—Fordham vs. St. John's, 
5 and N. V. U. vs. West Virginia—and among them they 

will put on the floor perhaps the greatest collection of 

scorers that will be assembled in the Garden this year. 


the year’s national scoring 
the group—Boykoff of St. 


N John's, Karpowich and Mullens of Fordham, Jerry 


1 Fleishman and Ray Lumpp 
_ of West Virginia. 


aan 

* 
> 

follow: 

a > 
* 
, va 
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of N.Y.U., and Joe Walthall 


The scoring figures they have compiled thus far, 


-Highest Score for 

Player Games Points Ave. One Game 
Boykoff, St. John’s 9 123 13.7 29 
Karpowich, Fordham 9 18 2s oe 
Mullens, Fordham 9 111 12.3 20 
Fleishman, N. Y. U. 8 95 11.9 22 
Walthall, West Virginia 4 95 23.8 32 
. Lumpp, N. . U. = 87 10.9 14 


9 
* 
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K Walthall is a sophomore member of the West Virginia 
| quintet. In none of the four games played by the Moun- 
» taineers has he collected fewer than 20 points. The out- 
Standing job was the 32-point total against West Vir- 
- ginia Wesleyan in an overtime game. Twelve of the points, 


i goals, were made in the overtime period, as the Moun- 
» taineers ran a 45 to 45 tie into a 60 to 47 victory. 
- Walthall is a six-foot, two-inch youngster, and apparently 


Scoring records this year. 
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The West Virginia team 


Tournament in March, but 
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"WASHINGTON, Jan. 11 (UP).— 
dllo is the partial text of 

dent Roosevelt's annual budget 
to Congress: 


* I am transmitting herewith a war 
*  “dudget exceeding 100 billion dollars 
dior the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
| 1943. Last year I called the budget 
"an instrument for transforming a 
peace economy into a war economy. 
Bs budget presents the maximum 
z Do for waging war. 
we wage total war because our 
| Very existence is threatened. With- 


_ hope to retain the freedom and self- 
Zespect which give life its value. 

Total war is. grim reality. It 
4 the dedication of our lives 
and resources to a single objective: 


anticipate that both lives and 
ions will be assigned to their 
effective in the common 
— the effort for community 


15 


eof all people. But a 100-billion 


2 


that supreme effort we cannot 


4 is a ready-made replacement for Rudy Baric, last year's 
great scorer who now coaches the West Virginia squad. 
Two of the home town brigade created Garden 


Fleishman broke a long 


standing mark when he bagged eleven field goals against 
Washington State, but his new record lasted only until 
Karpowich brought his sights to bear on the Rhode 
* Tony pegged in fourteen field 
- goals as he racked up 29 points, another regular-season 
' ecord. Meanwhite, Boykoff was the evening’s high 
7 scorer in two of his Garden appearances to date. 
23 points he counted against City College last Wednes- 
_ day was his best single game total. 


The 


is due in town from Morgan- 


town this evening. Graduation and war service took four 
members of the team that won the National Invitation 


Walthall appears to have 


taken up the slack. The pudgy “Scotty” Hamilton, who 
2 the Mountaineers’ fast break attack, and is Walt- 
oe ’s “feeder” is the holdover veteran. 


FISTIC 
ROW ... 


Madison Square Garden boxing 
fans have long been awaiting an 
opportunity to see California Jackie 
Wilson in action. They will get that 
chance on Friday night when Wil- 
son, now a sergeant in the Army 
and stationed at Mitchel Field, L. I. 
opposes Jacob LaMotta, rugged 
Bronx middleweight, in a ten- round 
match, | 

Wilson and LaMotta form part of 
a double feature program which 
has Joey Peralta, Tamaqua, Fa. 
lightweight, facing Albert (Chalky) 
Wright, former world featherweight 
champion, in a second ten. 

California Jackie Wilson is a 
welterweight and rated by many 

boxing men the fotemost 147- 

pounder in the country, not ex- 

cluding Ray Robinson. At one 
time he was a @ack amateur, 
represented the United States in 

teh Olympics at Berlin in 1936. 


As a professional he has had 53 
bouts and has registered 32 knock- 


including Mike Kaplan, Jimmy 
Garrison, Baby Arizendi, Kid Az- 
teca, Pete Lello. It was Wilson who 
put an end to the career of Ceferino 
Garcia, former middleweight cham- 
pion, when he gave Garcia a ter- 
rific trouncing early last summer at 
Los Angeles, just after Garcia had 
fought a draw with Billy Soose. 
Several months ago Wilson ar- 
rived in Mitchel Field as a mem- 
ber of the J. 8. Army. Since then 
he has engaged in three contests, 
knocking out Bernie Miller in 
eight rounds at the St. Nicholas 
Rink, outp:inting the formidable 
Cocoa Kid in ten rounds at Bal- 
timore; and halting Frankie Saia 
in two heats in Philadelphia. The 
Saia bout took place on Jan. 7. 


In LaMotta, Wilson encounters a 
powerful test. The Bronxite went 
ten bruising rounds with Ray Robin- 
son at the Garden last October and 
just two weeks scored his second 
triumph in a row over Jimmy 
Edgar. 


SORRY! 
THE GREMLINS 


sports page was the work of the 
Gremlins in the composing room 
who have a long history of bee- 


> 


outs, some of tis knockout victims 


By Jack Cuddy 
(United Press Staff Writer) 
Baseball in Brocklyn may be 


It was no secret to 
or players that there 


Wun 
1111 
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he banged out 114 hits in 118 
games and was third on the club 
in runs batted in, with 54. He 
was bettered only by Dolph 
Camilli and Pete Reiser. 

It seemed- impossible that a 
player who had overcome a career 
stud:'od with hard luck and m- 
juries to become a valuable asset 
to a club should 
be shunted aside and benched fre- 
quently — but that is what hap- 
pened. Perhaps the hard luck made 
him immune to executive 
idiosyncrasies because he just ab- 
sorbed every rap, pulled in his belt, 
stuck out his chin and kept swing- 
ing. 

Walker inherited his nickname, 
Dixie, from his dad who was a big 
league pitcher when Fred was born 
on Sept. 24, 1910, in Villa Rica, Ga. 
His uncle pitched in the majors and 
his other brother, Harry, is with the 


* 


President Roosevelt’s 


St. Louis Cardinals, but Fred’s sheer 


— — 


Popular Dixie Walker May 
Get Breaks This Season 


SPORT 


— 


Dixie Walker 


z 
12 
att 


break when he stepped into Babe 
Ruth’s shoes on the New York 
Yankees. He hit 15 homes for 
half that season only to injure 
his right shoulder running into a 
concrete wall 


It was 2937 before he was himself 
again. He hit over 300 for the 
Chicago White Sox that season and 
for the Detroit Tigers the follow- 
ing year but in 1939 he twisted his 
knee and Detroit let him go to 
Brocklyn. 

While he hasn't been a mercury 
on the basepaths or a Goliath at 
the plate, Dixie has been such a 
ballplayers’ ballplayer that he is 
just about the most popular player 
in the National League and now 
that MacPhail has left for the 
Army, Walker’s star may really 
shine under Rickey. 

Now employed at the Sperry 
Gyroscope plant as director of edu- 
cation, Walker is not particularly 
worried about his baseball future. 

“Right now I’m thinking about 
what we can do for the boys in 
the service when the season comes 


Toronto taking the lead in the third 


Elmer Lach paced the Montreal at- 


to occupy me in this job and as 


Pucks and 


Passes... 


The Bruins took undisputed pos- 
session of first place in the National 
Hockey League Sunday night by 
outfighting the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, 5-4, before i4,400—largest 
crowd of the season at Boston. 
Feature of the contest was Bill 
Hollett's winning goal with little 
more than a minute to play. The 
game saw major penalties go to 
Murph Chamberlain and Mel Hill 
for fighting and at one time, four 
men—two Bruins and two Leafs— 
were in the penalty box. 

Both clubs scored in every period, 


on Jack Forsey’s goal at 4:59. Hol- 
lett tallied the winner at 17:50, after 
Buzz Boll had tied it at 11:10. 

0 — * 

Montreal’s Canadiens went on a 
scoring spree to wallop the last- 
place Rangers, 7-4, before 13,375 at 
New York. Buddy O’Connor and 


tack with a pair of goals each. 
Dutch Hiller of treal suffered a 
nine-stitch wound over his right eye 
in the first period. The loss dropped 
the Rangers three points behind the 
Canadiens. 


Hockey 
Standings: 


W. L. T. F. 
Boston 13 9 6 & 
Toronto 13 10 4 30 
Detroit II 8 7 29 
Chicago . 10 7 6 26 
Montre 8 13 5 21 
New Vork „ 1 1 te 


Babe Ruth 
To Sell Bonds 


The Old Bambino himself is 
stepping up to the plate to help 
knock Hitler out of the box. Babe 
will be at the Academy of Music, 
on 14th Street, today, where he 
will be telling all his fans just how 
important it is that they buy War 


around,” he said. “I’ve got plenty 


— — 


By Bill 


A Brief Whirl on 
Sports-Go-Round 


PARAD 


Mardo 


| 


The Most Popular 


Sport in the City 


The Garden turnouts for the basketball games con- 
tinue to put all other events housed in that vast arena 
to shame. Since the start of the hoop season, there has 
been a consistent attendance of approximately 18,000 
spectators. Last Saturday night’s double-header saw fans 
lined all around the railing in the mezzanine, standing up 


to witness the action because 
seats! 
Unlike the boxing match 


1. The terrific pace of 


look up the score may have 
from under the basket, or 


stantly. 
2. Almost every college 


‘They groan with every shot 
selves hoarse when a play 


crown. ... 


we can think of. 


would match Beau Jack and 


one. . As the battle of 


Bonds. 


Budget Messa 


there were no more available 


es, which also do a tidy busi- 


ness in the Garden, the crowd on hand at basketball games 
are predominantly young, high school and college students. 
. . . The reasons for the tremendous gates are two-fold: 


the action rarely slackens. 


. » » Something’s happening every second, and if you 
turn your eyes away from the court, the next time you 


already changed. Also, it’s 


a fascinating game to watch. A well executed pivot-shot 


a sensational set-shot from 


mid-field, a snappy, hard-driving, passing and dribbling 
attack down the court—all these are guaranteed to make 
you gasp in admiration, and holds your attention con- 


student without fail, takes a 


personal interest in the fortunes of his school’s team. 


that misses, and yell them- 
clicks. Not to watch their 


boys in action at the Garden is almost sacriligeous. ... 
Hence the capacity crowds to watch the hoopsters. 
And who can disagree with their enthusiasm? 


Angott Scrambles Lightweight Egg 

The comeback of Sammy Angott to the ring cicates 
a new situation in the already muddled lightweight 
division. The former lightweight champ retired a month 
ago because of seriously injured hands. In the interim, 
Beau Jack and Tippy Larkin fought it out to determine 
Angott’s successor, Well, it’s no news that Beau chilled 
Larkin convincingly enough to warrant wearing the 


Then, the lightweight tournament was proposed by 
the NBA, with the winner of the elimination bouts to get 
a crack at Beau Jack. The tourney started off in hollow 
fashion when Bob Montgomery beat Chester Rico in a 
very dull, uninspired match. Monty didn't show enough 
to worry Beau, or a couple of other lightweights that 


Suddenly, the news was flashed in that Angott’s mitts 
were healed, and that he was “raring to go.” Then the 
egg really scrambled! The NBA claimed they would recog- 
nize Sammy as the official ruler of the 135 lb. class. Mike 
Jacobs followed up with the announcement that he was 
shelving the lightweight elimination tournament, and 


Angott some time in March, 


We'd like to know how they're going to bill that 


champions?” Or the NBA 


versus Mike Jacobs? One thing we do know.. . Beau 
Jack is champion enough for two guys. | 


ge to Congress 


construction of ships which will 
make it possible for us to strike at 
the enemy wherever he may be. It 
reflects the determination of the 
civilians to “pass the ammunition.” 
Moreover, consumers’ goods and 
services will have to be produced in 
an amount adequate to maintain 


the health and productivity of the 


civilian population. And all of this 
will have to be done while we are 
withdrawing millions of men from 
production for service in the armed 
forces. 

| Some persons may believe that 
such a program is fantastic. My 
reply is that this program is feas- 
sible. If the nation’s manpower and 
resources are fully harnessed, I am 
sonfident that the objective of this 
program can be reached, but it re- 


2 2 11 
Industrial Construction 6 2 
Other Construction 8 5 
Other, Including Agri- 

cultural Lend-Lease 5 6 
PS SS $77 $100 
This spring I shall submit the 
necessary information upon which 
the Congress can base war ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1944 
In the meantime there are avail- 


and women, all our equipment, and 
all our materials in a balanced pro- 
duction program will enable us to 
accomplish the production goals 
underlying this war budget. 
MANPOWER — Marked progress 
has been made in mobilizing man- 
power. In spite of the increase in 
the armed services, industrial pro- 
duction rose by 46 per cent, and 
agricultural production by 15 per 
cent between calendar years 1940 
and 1942. Industrial production has 
not been delayed and crops have 
not been lost becayse of lack of 
manpower except in a few isolated 
cases. More than 10 mililon peo- 


the summer of 1940, 7 mililon of 
whom were unemployed and more 
than 3 million of whom are addi- 


tions to the nation’s labor and 


| 
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workers in essential industries. 
also requires prevention of 
‘ny and elimination of hiring re- 
strictions based on sex, creed, or 
race. I reiterate my previous recom- 


i 


mendation for a unified and ade- 


quate rehabilitation service to make 


Manpower needs of the armed 
forces and of war production dur- 
ing the calendar year 1943 can be 
met without impairment of essen- 
tial civilian requirements. I stress 
the important distinction between 
“essential requirements” and the 
thousand and one things that are 
non-essentials or luxuries. The pro- 


duction of these non-essentials 


wastes manpower at a time when 
careful economy and greater ef- 
ciency in the use of our manpower 
resources is imperative. Private 
thought and public discussion of 


two and one-half years, we could 
not expect to fulfill the war-pro- 
duction program outlined in this 
message. 

Some progress, but not enough, 
has been made in spreading war 
contracts more widely among me- 
dium-sized and smaller plants. Fur- 
ther efforts are necessary. In cer - 
tain cases, of course, saving of man- 
power and materials requires con- 
centration in those plants best 
equipped to produce a given com- 
modity. : | 

MATERIALS.—Furthermore, war 
production is limited by our sup- 


ply of raw materials. The available to 


materials must be transformed into 
the maximum of striking power. 
The production of less urgent or 
the wrong quantity of items, or poor 
scheduling of production in any 
single plant or in the munitions 
‘program as a whole, results in waste 
of precious materials. The nation’s 
war production must be so sched- 


-uled that the right items are pro- 


duced in the right amounts at the 
right time. 

WAR CONTRACTS. — The pro- 
curement program must achieve 
maximum production with mini- 
mum waste and with the speed es- 
sential in time of war. This is the 


excessive pro, thus supplement- 
ing and reinforcing the objectives 
of the excess-profits tax. I believe 
that control of the costs of pro- 
duction is of equal importance. 

The proper negotiation and re- 
negotiation of contracts must strive 
to reconcile the avoidance of ex- 


of incentives to economical man- 
agement. j 
FARM AND FOOD PROGRAM 


Food is a primary weapon of war. 
An adequate food supply is, there- 
fore, a basic aspect of a total war 
program. I have placed in 
hands of the Secretary of 
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tain foods is inevitable. The 
duction of the less-needed 


; 
2 
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cessive profits with the maintenance 
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of fare but less variety. That may 
hurt our taste but not our health. 

On the other hard, I am recom- 
mending a reduction of 50 million 
dollars in the appropriation for 
conservation and use of agricul- 
turaltural land resources. I am also 
directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to utilize the 400 million dol- 
lars still provided under this head- 


greater production of the crops e 
sential to the war effort. This fund 
will not be used for restriction of 
production except of less- needed 
crops. Payments will be made only 
those producers who comply 
fully in their plantings with the 
stated war-production goals. 

For exportation and domestic 


FARM EXPORTS 


consumption of agricultural com- 
modities the budget includes only- 
the permanent annual appropria- 
tion of 30 per cent of customs 
revenues provided by law, plus re- 
appropriation of unobligated bal- 
ances. The food-stamp plan, which 
is a major item of the current pro- 
gram, will be discontinued shortly. 
Although other items such as 
school lunch and school milk proj- 
ects and the direct distribution of 
surplus commodities are somewhat 
expanded, there will be an over-all 
reduction of about 30 millior 

Provision for operations under 
the Farm Tenant Act and for loai, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation are 
continued on about the same level 


like other small war plants, must 
be encouraged to make a maximum 
contribution to the war, I hope 
the Congress will give as much sym- 
consideration to these 


was given to the smaller and poor- 
er industrial concerns. 


CIVILIAN USE 


In spite of a 100-billion-dollar 
war program, civilians can be sup- 
plied with an average of about $500 
worth of goods and services during 
the next year. This implies an aver- 
age reduction of almost 25 per 
cent in civilian consumption below 
the record level of the calendar 
year 1941. Even then most of us will 
be better fed, better clothed, and 


in the world. Do not let us assume 
from that statement, however, that 
there is no need for great improve- 
ment in the living conditions of a 
large segment of our population. 

We must assure each citizen the 


reach just as surely as if those 
goods did not exist. By a concerted 
effort to stabilize prices, rents, and 
wages we have succeeded in keep- 
ing the rise in the cost of living 
within narrow bounds. We shall 
continue those efforts, and we shall 
succeed. By making effective use of 
all measures of control, we shall be 
able to stabilize prices with only a 


ing as fully and effectively as the ted use of subsidies to stimulate 
basic law will permit to e ed production 


| than 1,600,000—or approx- 
imately three-fifths—of all federal 
civilian employees are engaged di- 
rectly in war production. They build 
and load ships, make guns and 
shells, repair machines and equip- 
ment, build arsenals and camps, 


workers in navy yards, arsenals, 
storage depots, military 


airfields, | 
and other operating centers. It is 


scarcely ethical to try to make peo- 
ple believe that these workers are 
holding down armchair or unneces- 
sary government jobs. 

This huge organization, created 
overnight to meet our war needs, 
could not be expected to function 
smoothly from the very start. Con- 
gressional committees and many in- 
dividuals have made helpful sug- 
gestions. Criticism is welcome if it 
is based on truth. We will continue 


as for the current year, Sen farms, 


better housed than other peoples 


ovr efforts to make the organiza- 
tion more fully effective. ... 

NO NON- WG“ 
StA y., the “nonwar” classifica- 
tion now has little, if any, mean- 
ing. Most of these are 
related to the war effort and many 
are directly occasioned by it. This 
“nonwar” category includes, for in- 
stance, expenditures for war tax 
collections, for budgeting, disburs- 
ing, and auditing war expenditures, 
and for statistical and scientific 
services to war agéncies. It includes 
also such items as the control of 
white pine blister rust, which I re- 
cently discussed. Ependitures for 
controlling this threat to our tim- 
ber resources are necessary to avoid 
possible loss of mililons of dollars 
in lumber from trees 


* 
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however, that we are fast approach- 
ing the subsistence level of govern- 
ment—the minimum for s 

orderly social and economic pro- 
cesses—and that further reductions 
will necessarily be of much smaller 
magnitude than those already 
achieved. 

We cannot hope to increase tax 
collections as fast as we step up 
war expenditures or to absorb by 
fiscal measures alone all excess pur- 
chasing power created by these ex- 
penditures. We must, therefore, 
provide a substantial portion of the 
needed funds by additional borrow- 
ing, and we must also use direct 
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pay-as-you-go basis. 

I cannot ask the Congress to im- 
pose the necessarily. heavy finan- 
cial burdens on the lower and mid- 
dle incomes unless the taxes on 
higher and very large incomes are 
made fully effective. At a time 
when wages and salaries are stab- 
ilized, the receipt of very large net 
incomes from any source constitutes 


loopholes and the removal of in- 
equities which still exist in our tax 
laws. I have spoken on these sub- 
jects on several previous occa- 
PREPARING FOR VICTORY 


Rates per word 
(Minimum 10 words) 
Daily 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


E. 1%, kitchenette, dinette, 
„ incinerator, telephone, con- 
MODERATE RENTALS. 


17TH, 423 
frigidaire 
venient, 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


21ST, 200 W. Purn 


ished or unfurnished. 
Modern 2% rooms. Girl, 
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Theatre: 


Broadway Gets a New 
Suave, Gay Musical 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, starring Ethel Merman. Staged and lighted by Kas- 
Porter, book by Herbert and Dorothy Fields. Book di- 

rected by Mr. Pield. Settings by Howarti Bay, dances by Jack Cole, costumes by 
Billy Livingston, Presented by Michael Todd at the Alvin Theatre. 


sard Short, songs by Cole 


By Ralph Warner 


We might as well get it c our chest at the start. For 
the season’s best light entertainment, see “Something for 
the Boys.” It is an expert, wise, funny and tuneful musical 
show, and worthy successor to the lorig line of Cole Porter- 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields’ hits. “Something for the Boys” 


will add little to your store of® 


— 


if : 
\Criticizing the Critics: 


Critic’s Pros an 


d Cons 


on the 


: 


By Lou Cooper : 
Not long ago some of our 
major music critics devoted 
their Sunday columns to 
lengthy uttack on the Shos- 
takovich Seventh Symphony. 
This may appear strange in view) 


knowledge, but it s good enough to 
overjoy the most confirmed grouch 

“Something for the Boys” has 
Ethel Merman at her. best. That 
best is pretty darn good—Miss Mer- 
man can sing the blues, hot, sweet, 
comic and ever more comical. Mr. 
Porter has provided her with popu- 
lar songs, none of which is quite ar. 
good as his best, but all of which 
are far above average in witty 
lyrics and smooth tunes. 

Backing up Miss Merman is the 
ablest musical show cast in many 
seasons. Michael Todd, producer of 
“Something for the Boys” has 
chosen wisely and well. For ex- 
ample—Paula Laurance, an old Or- 
son Welles’ discovery, pops up as an 
eccentric foil for Miss Merman’s 
knowing comic manner, and it’s 
Miss Laurence's first musical show. 
She's a hit. Allan J returns 
from Hollywood, to fit perfectiy 
into the laugh pattern. Love in- 
terest, a rich voice and a robust 
personality are supplied in quantity 
by Bill Johnson, another new 
comer to musical comedy circles— 
and another hit. 


{ 
Ie a Hit 


Betty Garrett, that winsome, tal- 
ented little girl who carried 80 
much of the burden of “Of V We 
Sing” and “Let Freedom Sing,” gets 
her first big-time chance in “Some- 
thing for the Boys.” Her one num- 
ber stops the show cold—Betty is a 


ces ete. 


Ethel Merman plays an 

war worker who can sing the 
blues hot, sweet and comic in the 
mutical “Something For the Boys.” 


— 
a rn 


7th Symphony of Shostakovitch 
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same time, the in- 
. Bach double Fugue 
can be equally moving. 
The genuine composer or critic is 
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tal social cufrents of his times. 
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finements and critical dissertations 


hit. 


shallow banal music. On the 
e | sophisticated is art a rarified, teil- te — — 
Scattered among the principals is 5 lectualized expression far too ad- Sntrarz, the violent, tragic 
Wiliam Lyon, the famous rein of| une, ne 55 Music tor Armed Fo vances. for the average. tind to[Merae — — 
ana ees — a Horse” who| What does matter is that Herbert rces grasp. Beethoven, Wagner and we "ow all live, the Seamen Show Their 
and Dorothy Fields have writte 6 and help us detect the real from 
wows his audience with some y e n — * Tschaikowsky were often accused the false, the ound from the a > 
sapient miming. Betty Bruce, who the funniest scenes, the snappiest| Music for the armed forces at a dy critics of their day as being shabow. In ~ aaa ea Oils and Etchings 
can tap like no one but Bill Robin- dialogue, the freshest gags of r n gto |crude and obvious. ‘this oe prociaims eur | 3 
son is another show stopper. In season. Mr. Porter's songs fit ex- hy symposium in Town Hall 0 3 The Critic’s with victery and the fetere. The first exhibition on record of 
minor roles are such favorites as morning. 1 | rchant seamen will be 
actly into their niches. One the esthetic and the art of me t 
Frances Mercer—none more beau- * n The speakers will be Dr. Serge Role “Le „held in the Hall of Art, 24 West 
tiful—and Jed Prouty. And in a dt them “By the Mississinewa” is fit | Koussevitzky, conductor of the Bos- a | the ningrad ’ 
brief movement of whirlwind canc- to kill you with laughs. Satires on ton Symphony Orchestra; Lawrence * 


ing, Anita Alvarez goes over the 
~ hearing 
Furthermore, “Something for the tookin’:” 
Boys” has the best dancing chorus 
and the best dancing seen here- 


tractive. Among the boys is a group 
which can sing , With the best. 
Howard Bay has provided settings 


Which are dreath-taking- indeed. Ie 


Billy Livingston's 


simple but -filling--Pinally, that 
veteran of m 


comicality, 


stamp on the show. 


everywhere, 
a theme song with a music director for overseas broad- 
catchy melody, “Could It Be You?” 
a blues, He's a Right Guy”"—and)perbert F. 
abouts in many a moon. Jack u Garrett's “I'm in Love with 8 

Cole’s choreography is fresh and at- soidier Boy”—they’re all in the Por- 
ter tradition, which means they're 
suave, ticklish and gay. 


costumes are ä 


— 


cowboy songs, a ho! tune you'l: ve Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan 


“Hey, 


Fields brother and sister vacke, head of the Music Division 
writing duo have avoided the trap of the Library of Congress and 
— * ae 8 8 into which brother Joe Fields fell member of the consulting commit- 
— aeroplane scenes. And For all its tee on music for the Navy. Olin 
for the Downes will be chairman. 
Boys” has the proper wartime spirit. 
al comedy staging, 
Hassard Short, has left his indelibie n er 
an assembly line plays an unusual 


“Something 


Good 


Wy)? | basket because the music is unorig- ane banalities of the thing answers| Petition is written for 
inal, shallow, banal, inelegant and their overwhelming need for emo- 


. tional outlet and weir conception 
“But,” he continues, “perhaps for ot how a battle feels and sounds.” rious composer.” 
the Russian multitudes living in Should an artist write for au- . 
an existence in which esthetic re- diences of such a level? 


Mr. Thompson tops everything 


i as are far indeed from the thoughts with this observation, “This music 
= \dicted that this symphony wil! soon 
de confined to the wostspaper mt beset thent, the melodrama by excessive simplifica 


Opera Association, who was a sailor 
in the last war; Macklin Marrow, 


casts of the OWI; Lieut. Comdr. 
, morale and rec- 
reation officer of the Prairie State 
Major Howard Bronson, music offi- 
cer of the special Services Division) 
of the Army, and Dr. Harold Ser-. 


The subjects of the speeches will 
be “Music for the Army,” Major 
Bronson; Music for the Navy,” Dr. 
Spivacke; “Music in World Wars I 


Lawrence Tibbett, at the Town 


torment, hatred and 
tion and re- of a people fighting 

the compre- an epic against barbarism. In 

hension of a child of eight. This these audiences, were the men and 
may eventually eliminate Shosta-| women who only yesterday had 
kovitch for consideration as a se- faced enemy guns, seen their cities 
bombed, their husbands and broth- 

The conclusion is that music| leaving for Bataan and North 


written for the people must sacri- 
fice real art. Only to the super- 


of the social evolution of works of 
art. By ignoring the objective char- 


are depicted in a composers work . 
the critics ose sight of these lae- Ella Winter to 
tors which give the work its deep- 


2 


1 


: 
Ce 


| Speak Today 


born writer, 
Virtue,” 


and 


pices of the Brooklyn Institute of|men. 


ary Committee, and attended the ale. 


retary to Dr. Felix Frankfurter, now 
a United 
Justice. 


ture and human dignity. This 1s John Sloan, cufator of the gallery, 
| the truest test and measure of its will include oil paintings, water 
colors, charcoal drawings, etchings, 
and sculpture done by seamen in 
their off watches aboard ship. 

| “A committee of seamen compilec 
the rules for the exhibition,” said 
Mrs. Peterson, entertainment cha- 
man for the Seamen's Co. 
Ella Winter, dynamic Australlan- art submitted must be the work of 
author of Red active merchant seamen who have 
will analyze the week’s|been to sea for more than three 
news this Tuesday morning (Jan. months. The show is open to men 
12) at 11 A. M. at the Brooklyn|Who man the cargo ships of allied 
Academy of Music under the aus- nations as well as American sea- 


Arts and Sciences. “Any form of art except photog- 
| Miss Winter is a trained econo-|T@poy may be submitted. Each 
Divorced from the feelings and ex- tion to politics as a member of the 


and rating at sea of the artist, and 
periences of the average person, the British Labor Parties’ Parliament- 


the price, if the work of art is for 
Deadline for entries for the 
Peace conference in Paris as sec-|@*hibition is January 21.” 
Entries should be sent or deliv- 
States Supreme Court ered personally to Mrs. Peterson, at 
30 East 37th Street. Notices have 
She has lived and written mm deen circulated in maritime hiring 
every country in Europe. Her hus- halls and other known gathering of 
band was the famous journalist, merchant seamen in port. 


Active Merchant Seame N 
Have s Heavy Art Calendar 


the late Lincoln Steffens. Miss Win- 
ter now makes her home in Holly- 


THE STAGE 


wood. She is the wife of Donald 


writer. 


John Garfield Stars 


Ogden Stewart, motion picture “A Perfect Comedy.“ — n 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


269 SEATS at $1.10 
EMPIRE THEATRE. Broadway & 40th gt. | American 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. WED. and SAT... 2:40 — 


In “Brooklyn, USA” 


John Garfield, Dennis Morgan 
and Sydney Greenstreet have been 
chosen by Jack L. Warner, execu- 
tive producer, to star in “Brooklyn, 
U. S. A.,“ which 


Bordages and John Bright, writers 


First Good War Play were: 


“The 


A New Play by 


will be one of |Cast of 2% including 4 scones UNCLE HARR 


Warner Bros.’ most important pro- ST. 40 d f. „ B v. mye 8548. $1 10-88-30 
ductions on the 1943 schedule. Asa 281 Seats $1.10. Mats. Wed. 
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of the original play which was pro- 


MOTION PICTURES 


duced on the Broadway stage, have 


able existence. The artist dies as 
* |» tS eR. role—for a musical comedy—in the and If, Mr. Tibbett; “Music for pay 8 morning, will en 85 he becomes an introvert.” 
What's it all about? It really show. The officers and soldiers of Overseas, Mr. Marrow: “Music in ee ; 
. This is equally true for the critic. 
doesn’t matter. There are soldiers, the show are good, square, hard Our Civilization,” Dr. Koussevitz-| Prove he’s still serious about music 
air cadets from Kelly Field in hitting Americans. ky. | despite his hep plaids. 
Texas, three heirs to some 4,000) Mr. Todd's big, colorful show adds 
barren Lone Star acreage, a love zip, zest and laughter to Broadway 
story, and a human radio set under the dim-out. For a good RADIO HIGHLIGHTS Best Books of 
vag 3 — j 22 5 1 — — po pet ay — Mer- Frances Scott Interviews Arriving Cast of “Stagedoor Canteen,” 
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Use Your Daily Worker 
Coupo:: Book Covers for 
the Following Theatres 


STANLEY THEATRE | 


Seventh Ave., between (ist & 42nd Sts | 
THREE COUPON BOOK COVERS 


zun VICTORY WEEK! 


1 JEFFERSON 


25 cents. Except week 
TURING FIRST-RUN rims” 


IRVING PLACE Thea. 


| 10 DAYS that SHOOK the WORLD’ 
& JANOSIK, 
IRVING Place . 88K 


Me tit 2 P. M. Weekdays 
— Starts Thursday “MASHENKA” — 


un Comedy 


— 25 cents. Except week -ends. 
ME OF OUTSIANDING FILMS” 


BRONZX 


RADIO THEATRE 


So. Bled. & Jennings St.. Bronx 
THREE COUPON COVERS 


STARTS TO 
plus 17 cents w'kdays, 22 cents w'kends . 
“AN INTIMATE PLAYHOUSE” M A. — 


WORLD THEATRE 


Y ot 1 P.M. 


NKA 


Freedom 
“JHE PRICE OF VICTORY” 


Please’ mention the 
Worker when 
our advertisers. 


49th St. near Tth Ave. 


THREE COUPON BOOK COVERS 
plus 25 cents. : 


BROOKLYN 


week-ends. 
“DISTINCTIVE GN FILMS” 


APOLLO - 42 St. 


West of Broadway 
THREE COUPON BOOK COVERS 
plus 15 cents week days only 
“FOR THE INTELLIGENT 


DISCRIMINATING” 
| Additional Theatres will be 


“Meoonlig 
=~ Masquerade” 
 WENDSOR 15 Ave. & 40 St. 
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8 Bud 

oo: otal War Bu get 
| QPRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S budget, he 
tells Congress and the nation, is a 
total war budget.” 

= It will take one hundred billion dollars to 
E pay for it, and it will require at least a 25 
ser cent drop in civilian consumption. 

=. The country is ready for such total bud- 
» get because the country is ready for the 
military attack on the Axis which the 
» budget is making ready. 

In the complexity of this “total war“ mo- 
tk lization, the President says that the main 
thing is that The nation's war production 
must be so scheduled that the right items 
dre produced in the right amounts at the 
richt time.” 

How can this be better done than to imple- 
| ment the “total war” budget with total 
‘planning and centralized control of the 
entire war economy as proposed in the 
r-Tolan-Kilgore Bill now before Con- 
> 


1 
8 
4 8 4 
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Such over-all scheduling of production by 
“a centralized agency is necessary to give the 
armed forces the 100 per cent increase in 
"48 war output which has been pledged; it 
also necessary to guarantee, as the Presi- 
ent points out, the essential health and 
morale of the working population. 

For with the decrease of individual con- 
gSumption to an estimated $500 per person 
dior 43, it is necessary to see to it that 

Hhoarders, chiselers and the wealthier do 
not get $2,000 per person of consumer goods 
' while others get less than $500. 

* is clearly demands not only the partial 
| ¥ationing of certain goods which the Presi- 
dent suggests, but the total democratic 
' rationing of everything which the people 
need and buy. 

A total war budget needs total planning 
ind total control of every phase of the 
donomy. The persons opposed to such 
feasures are either unaware of the nature 
"Of the country’s war for survival, or else 
“are opposed to total victory over the Hitler- 
te Axis. 


1 
1 
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EATISTS and wreckers of every type 
= will try to cripple the President's budget 


Congress. ‘ 
ttempts by his repeated suggestion that 
his Congress do not do what the last one 
N It spurned Roosevelt’s anti-inflat ion 
* plan whereby the upper brackets and 
01 tions would bear their full share of 
he tax burden. 
7 he people will have to help the Govern- 
nt at fight for this “total war” udget and 
eh progressive principles of taxation which 
he President has repeatedly urged to pro- 
‘tect health and morale, but which have been 
‘blocked by appeasers and disrupters. 
: 2 © carry out the enormous task of this 
adred billion dollar budget, therefore, the 
in job is to unite the country for central- 
war planning (Pepper-Tolan-Kilgore 
for a people’s tax program, and nation- 
rationing of all commodities plus 
ently enforced price control. 
iy to shoulder their war duties as 


R 


8 


ople should prepare to fight for in the 
ungress without any delay. * 
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he Kaiser Dispute 
SIGNS are increasing that shipbuilder 
Henry Kaiser's attack upon the Na- 
ial Labor Relations Act last week was 
n lead-off for what will develop into an 
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> President has warned against these 


( thir ad by the President, this is: what the 


jut drive to cripple this vital labor legis- 
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lation. Such an attack is now new. But 
what is significant, js the strategy of the 
labor-baiters. They seek to exploit the split 
in labor’s ranks for all it i: worth to them. 

The attacks upon the NLRB centers on 
the validity of the elosed shop contracts 
the AFL holds covering the west coast ship- 
builder’s yards. It is because the Labor 
Board set hearings to determine the merits 
of CIO complaints against those contracts, 
that the AFL’s executive council decided to 
wage a campaign for Wagner Act changes. 


Whatever the motives of the AFL lead- 
ers may be in their drive, it certainly is not 
the same as that of the enemies of labor. 
Sober-minded labor leaders will recall that 
nothing good can come when an employer is 
permitted to step into ‘the middle of labor’s 
division, - 

As to the dispute on the Kaiser contracts, 
the AFL and CIO have agreed upon a 


peaceful procedure through which jurisdic- 


tional disputes could be settled. A joint 
committee machinery, with ultimate arbi- 
tration, is now being established. Why 
shouldn’t labor settle its own disputes with- 
out the “aid” of its enemies? Why not let 
the Kaiser issue go into the AFL-CIO com- 
mittee on jurisdictional disputes? And why 
not put all of labor’s UNITED energy be- 
hind the legislative program upon which 
there is essential agreement? 


United Nations 
In Deed 


E HIS message to Congress last week on 
the State of the Union, the President 
made a number of remarks with respect to 
the United Nations which are worth em- 
phasizing. By paying tribute to Churchill, 
Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek he singled out 
the countries which they lead as constitut- 
ing, together with the United States, the 
foundation of the United Nations. He called 
the United Nations the mightiest military 
coalition in all history. He asserted that 
there is “a very great unanimity” among 
the leaders of the United Nations in planning 
and carrying out the major strategy of the 
war. And he stressed that the United Na- 
tions can and must remain united for the 
maintenance of peace. . 

The application of a united strategy calls for 
an equivalent endeavor by Britain and the 
United States on the European battlefield, 
an immediate attack upon Hitler from our 
bridgeheads in the British Isles and North 
Africa. The quick realization of the plans 
for the offensive in Europe as outlined in 
the President’s speech, is what is needed to 


establish in practice that single strategy and 


common fighting action which is the main 
factor in advancing the unity of the United 
Nations. 


The same imperative need applies on the 
Pacific Front. Here the President recognizes 
the prime role played by China. It is neces- 
sary to realize this concept in practice by 
developing full coalition warfare with China 
against Japan. 

Willkie is correct in insisting that what we 
win now is what we will win in the peace. 
In stressing the need for a united council of 
the United Nations to assure unity in win- 
ning the war, he emphasizes the necessity 


of full agreement with the Soviet Union and 


China. It is relatively unimportant. whether 
such unity is attained through the medium 
of a formally organized Council. What is 
important is that there be complete unan- 
imity on strategy and the speedy realization 
qf this unity on the battlefield. 
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Distorting Willkie’s Talk 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 
W ashington, D. C., Jan. 11 


HIS was the headline that Cissy 
Patterson’s Washingten Times- 
Herald ran over Wendell Willkie'’s 


Now it is perfectly obvious that 
Willkie wasn't hurling any chal- 
lenges. He wasn't differing with 
thing that Henry Wallace said. 
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the United States. 
* — * 
A™ of this is perfectly clear to 
the Patterson-McCormicx news- 


papers axis and to other papers as 


well which have tried at every op- 
portunity to create differences and 
Splits between Willkie and the ad- 
ministration. 

The classic example, of course, 
was the distortion of President 
Roosevelt's remark that the con- 
troversy in the newspapers grow- 
ing out of Willkie’s second front 
Statements was not worth noting. 
In practically all newspapers ex- 
cept the Daily Worker, this was 
misinterpreted and blown up with 
the misleading meaning that the 
President said that Willkie’s- state- 
ment's were not worth noting. 


By Adam Lapin 


— 


ing came of it. And mediating la- 
post 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the 
President is reported to have given 
some thought to making Wilkie 
one of his inner secretariat in 
charge of war production. Willkie 
would have had the same job in 
this field that Admiral Leahy has 
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People Begin to Think 


By Israel Amter 


In the 1920's and 30’s, and even 
earlier, there were well-known 
“efficiency experts” who were hired 
by big industrialists to increase 
production. Among those experts 
Was a man by the name of Charles 
Bedeaux. 

Bedeaux’s theory was based upon 
two main principles, namely, the 
reduction of time and motion in 
the carrying out of production. 
Bedeaux would take a first-class 
operative in a factory, study the 
motions he made in the execution 
of his work, simplify these motions, 
and thus increase production. 

The workers resented the intro- 
duction of the system, for they sel- 
dom received any benefits. In some 
instances the workers threatened 
strikes if the efficiency experts were 


not removed. The company then 


resorted to a gradual application of 
the method, which was not so clear 
to the workers, and the same re- 
sults were obtained by the company 
—high rationalization, higher pro- 
ductivity, higher profits. 

WAR NEEDS 


Then came the war with its new 
needs. Then came the greater or- 
ganization of the workers, their 
greater understanding of the char- 
acter of the war, their eagerness to 
increase production to the limit, 
their willingness to cooperate to the 
extent necessary to equip our armies 
and the armies of the United Na- 
tions. 

Some corporations of the type 
of duPont and Crawford of the 
Nationa! Association of Manu- 
facturers insist on their pound 
of flesh, Twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year is not enough 
for these fancy gentlemen. They 
howl against “regimentation,” “so- 
cialism,” etc. They fight the 
unions. the government. They at- 
tack President Roosevelt. and Vice- 


President Wallace as “dictators,”~ 


“socialists,” “pinks,” Reds“ and 
“utopians.” — 
But there are others who 


men adhere to the Four Freedoms 
tor us and all other peoples. They 
may do so, perhaps, not out of con- 
viet ion, but out of the mecessity of 
the war. Some may consider it the 
proper attitude in order to ward off 
more extreme measures that. the 
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Bedau warned his associates that 


duction methods (99 per cent, he 
says, of all effort went in that direc- 
tion), the questien of human re- 
lations—the relation to the needs 
and aspirations of their employes— 
received only 1 per cent of their 
time and expenditure of funds. 

“I believe,” Bedau said, “that in- 
dustry is a social as well as a com- 
mercial force” and “future planning 
is first a problem of human beings.” 

Bedau says that present-day in- 
dustrial leaders face a challenge. 
“We must determine if business— 
insofar as it is to operate under 
our system of American free enter- 
prise—can be projected into the fu- 
vehicle that the 
135,000,000 people of these United 
States will select for their first and 
only choice of a means of traveling 
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They do resent—and correctly—the 
use of their suggestions by some 
industrialists to increase the ex- 
ploitation of the workers and raise 
employer profits.. “This must be an 
all-out war—all out for you and 
me and all of us. No horse for mé 
and a rabbit for you.” Those days, 
says Bedau, are over. “The fight,” 
he says, “is a secial and ideologial 


. Rey) to qualify for the ballot; 


— 


Party Life 


N Preparation for Party Building 
Campaign 


The entire Party, especially the branches, are en- 


every member whether he attends branch meetings 
or not. 


all other economic and shop problems since their ac- 
tivity is also amongst shop workers and trade u-tion~ 
ists in their community. 

“Recognize that large branches must function dif- 
ferent than small. Try to establish activity commit- | 
tees to involve the entire membership. The purpose [ 


“By Jan. 25, as a consequence of this activity, 
every branch and section should establisn, after dem- 
ocratic discussion, their own based 
on consideration of their possibilities and the National tin 
Party Conference goal of 15,000 new members. tio 


“As a result of the ideological and organizational firs 


workers of Party members in community and * 

mass organizations, those who voted for Commu- 

nist candidates and contacts of each individual . »V́ der 

member a Mai 

c meetings of Party members in every indus ) 

shall have been held and Party Building Commit- ’ ‘ 

tees established and lists of perspective recruits , pe 
Similar meetings and committees 

should also be organized amongst Party members th 

in other * 


branch exists a 1 make plans how to build news 


Worker circulation campaign.” 


Recruiting Possibilities in Los Angeles 
Los Angeles writes: 

We consider the past election campaign the most 
active campaign conducted by the Communist Party 
in California, It is estimated that from 30 to 40 per 
cent of our membership in the county has gone into 
the neighborhoods to do precinct work as Communist 
precinct workers. We had 10 broadcasts in the county 
of the 56 in the entire State, over a million pieces of 
literature were distributed in the State, and while we 
were not able to break into the metropolitan press, 
we did get into the through paid advertisements, 
and in some community papers we did manage to get 
some statements by the Party. 

We had set ourselves the task of doubling our vote 
in this election, We fell very short of our goal, al- 
though we made some definite achievements: 


1. We secured ennvgh votes (89,520 for Anita Whit- 
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2. We increased our percentage of votes in relation 
to the votes cast; 


3. ‘We consolidated the Party vote, that is, while 


2 
E 
E 


Rue McCormick in this single district totalled 37,000, 
Our Party secured an effective introduction to 


‘bring our estimation of the elections to them. There 


can be no let-up in our community activity. Wherever 
possible we should maintain Victory centers—not 
necessarily the same election headquarters. We have 
to build the Party, a thing that we have neglected 
during the election campaign. During the last five 
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